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Tuts is very pleasant and at the same time very 
jnstructive reading. Sir Charles Lyell ranges, 
with great ease, liveliness, and rapidity, over an 
infinite variety of subjects, religious, scientific, 
political, social—from the most profound inqui- 
ries into the structure of the immense continent 
of North America, and the institutions, the re- 
sourees, the destiny of the mighty nation which is 
spreading over it with such unexampled activity, 
down to the lightest touches of Transatlantic char- 
acter and manners. Now we are discussing the 
grooves and indentations which the icebergs have 
left, as they grated over the rocks, when great 
part of Canada and the United States formed the 
bottom of an unfathomed ocean; we are taking 
measure of the enormous coal-fields, as large as 
most European kingdoms, which promise to be 
the wealth and strength of this great federation ; 
or we are calculating the thousands of years before 
man became an inhabitant of our planet, when the 
Mississippi began to. accumulate its Delta. We 
are now amusing ourselves among the every-day 
topics of American steamboats and railroads, with 
incidental anecdotes of the language, habits, modes 
of feeling in the various races and classes or con- 





elementary acquaintance with this new philoso- 
phy. If on the other grave questions with which 
Sir Charles Lyell, in the strong curiosity of an 
active and ardent mind, delights to grapple, his 
judgments do not always obtain our assent, they 
command our respect for their honesty, calmness, 
and moderation. If from the natural bias of his 
mind, predisposed and kindled by the wonderful 
revelations of his own science to the utmost spec- 
ulative freedom and boldness, from gratitude for 
the more than generous hospitality which he every- 
where met with, from the honor paid to his phi- 
losophical pursuits, the universal acceptance which 
he encountered in all parts of the land, he is in- 
clined to take a favorable view of American insti- 
tutions and American life—to Jook forward with 
sanguine hope to the future of this great unprece- 
dented experiment in political society ; there is, 
nevertheless, no blind flattery, no courteous reti- 
cence of that which is socially dangerous or dis- 
agreeable, if not worse, in the result of those 
institutions or in the prevailing character of that 
life. The work may at once enlighten and ren- 
der us more just and fair on our side of the 
Atlantic ; on the other side, by the strong predom- 
inance of good will, by the total absence of acri- 
mony, though now and then there is a touch of 
sly, perhaps involuntary satire, (in some of the 


| quiet anecdotes there is a singular force and poig- 


nancy,) it may afford matter for serious reflection 


ditions of American citizens ; we may almost see |to the thoughtful and dispassionate, and force or 


the growth of cities springing into existence, we 
trust under happier auspices, as in a more genial 
clime, but hardly less rapidly, than that which 
Milton deseribes as ‘‘ rising like an exhalation.”’ 
We are discussing the exhausted Oregon question, 
the inexhaustible slavery question; even to the 
Millerites, a set of fanatic impostors and dupes, 
who sat up in their winding-sheets, or in more be- 
coming white robes, awaiting, on the night of Oc- 
tober 23, 1844, the dissolution of this world and 
all its geology. Sir Charles Lyell’s present vol- 
umes will command the interest of the ordinary 
reader in a much higher degree than his former 
valuable Tour, which we take some shame to our- 
selves for not having reviewed in this journal.* 
Not only do the author’s peculiar pursuits occupy 
in proportion much less space, but the scientific 
part, without being condescendingly popular, from 
his perfect mastery of his topics and the lively 
perspicuity of his style, has the rare merit of 
making the most abstruse discussions intelligible, 
we cannot but think even attractive, if not to the 
absolutely uninitiate, to those who have but slight 

* The former tour was made in 1841-2, and the account 


of it (2 vols.) published in 1845. This ought to be at 
hand while aeaeaeda the new book. ° 
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| passion, jealousy, or national vanity. 





win some to sober thought who are in danger of 
surrendering themselves to the unsafe guidance of 
We cannot 
but hail with satisfaction anything which may tend 
to promote the mutual harmony and good will of 
the great Anglo-Saxon race, on whom, at present 
at least, seems to depend the cause of order, civil- 
ization, and religion. 

We write with fear and trembling when, amid 
this universal breaking up of the fountains of hu- 
man affairs, we dwell on the stability of any po- 
litical institutions. ‘The Almighty might seem to 
have written on the crystal arch of the all-seen 
heavens, or rather on the crumbling walls of earth- 
ly palaces, for all mankind to read, the simple 
apostolic axiom, ‘‘ Be not high-minded, but fear.’’ 
It is in no spirit of boasting, therefore, but in hum- 
ble gratitude to the Supreme Disposer of all things, 
that we refuse to close our eyes upon this inevita- 
ble fact. So far as the world as yet has shown, 
—partly, perhaps, from some innate national idio- 
syncrasy, but far more from its slow and gradual 
training, its widely ramified and universal scheme 
of self-government, the growth of its laws and pol- 
ity out of its character, the strengthening of its 
character in congeniality and in attachment to its 
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laws and polity—the Anglo-Saxon race alone 
seems gifted with the power of building up for 
duration free institutions in the two majestic forms 
of an ancient constitutional monarchy and of a new 
federal republic. ‘To each its station has mani- 
festly been appointed by irrepealable laws, and by 
the force of uncontrollable circumstances. Eng- 
land, in the nature of things, could no more have 
become—could no more become—a flourishing 
republic, than America could have started as a dig- 
nified monarchy. England could no more, with 
safety, without endangering all that is her pride, 
her glory, and her strength, even her existence— 
without hazarding her wealth, her culture, her 
place among the nations—break with the Past, 
sweep away her throne, her aristocracy and her 
church; dismantle her Windsor, demolish her 
Alnwicks, and Chatsworths, and Belvoirs, and 
Blenheims, and Hatfields; break up her cathe- 
drals into congregational churches—than America, 
when the inevitable day of her independence was 
come, could have vested her presidency in an 
hereditary line of sovereigns, or attempted to cre- 
ate an aristocracy without descent, wealth, tradi- 
tionary names, or those great professional fortunes 
and distinctions, or fortunes and distinctions from 
publie services, which are the popular element 
constantly renewing our aristocracy. This sub- 
ject—* this great much-injured name’’—the aris- 
tocracy of England, with its influence, we have 
long wished to see treated with the fulness, the 
freedom, the philosophic impartiality of M. de 
Tocqueville’s celebrated work on the Democracy 
of America; but we confess that among the most 
profound as among the most empiric or ignorant 
continental writers, including among the former 
M. de Tocqueville himself—even among the most 
enlightened Americans—there seems so com- 
plete an incapacity of comprehending its real na- 
ture and bearings, that we almost despair of the 
fufilment of our earnest desire. Yet, so long as 
such a work is wanting—a work developing and 
illustrating worthily the profound and real mean- 
ing of a phrase which with most writers conveys 
but a vulgar and utterly erroneous reproach—we 
take the freedom to say that no political writer 
can judge, with the least justice, the absolute ne- 
cessity of our present institutions to our political 
and social well being; nay, the fact, that while 
the slow, and gradual, and inevitable expansion 
of those institutions in their own spirit and in their 
own principles is their one safeguard, a revolution 
which should shatter them to the earth would, in 
Europe at least, throw back for ages the civiliza- 
tion, the order, the social happiness of mankind. 
We might then seek in far western realms old 
English institutions under totally different cireum- 
stances, growing out into the laws and usages of 
orderly and of happy republics; we might find 
our laws, our language, our letters renewing their 
youth under new social forms. As we may now, 
we might perhaps for centuries contrast North 
America with South America—the grave legisla- 
tive assemblies of New York or Pennsylvania with 
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the lawless armed bands in Monte Video or Para- 
guay, which rise one day to power and have dis- 
appeared the next—the great system of education 
established in Massachusetts, where the whole 
community cheerfully submits to a very heavy 
taxation to secure the intellectual and religious 
advancement of every order, even the lowest of 
the citizens, with the anarchy of Peru and Mexj- 
co, where, to judge from some recent travellers, 
(Mr. Buxton in Mexico, or Dr. Von Tehudi in 
Peru,) the land would hardly lose in peacefulness, 
or in intelligence and cultivation, if it were re- 
sumed by the Indian tribes. We might with deep 
and reverential sorrow acknowledge the truth of 
Bishop Berkeley’s famous prophecy as to the west- 
ern course of empire and civilization—a prophecy 
which we will not believe so long as our throne 
and our three estates maintain their ancient au- 
thority. 

Enough, perhaps too much of this: more es- 
pecially since, while we attend our accomplished 
traveller in his wanderings over almost the whole 
continent of North America, we shall be perpetu- 
ally reminded at once of those points of kindred 
and sympathy which arise out of our common de- 
scent—of the contrasts and differences which spring 
from the different forms taken by institutions pri- 
marily of the same origin, but developed under 
different auspices—when we shall behold the 
strange, striking and amusing juxta-position of 
the European life of Boston or New-York, with 
the savage squattings in the far West ; the inflex- 
ible law, which the sovereign people, even while 
we write, are vindicating against a furious mob 
by the right royal argument of files ef soldiers 
and discharges of musket-balls—to the law of 
Judge Lynch, which the Borderers assured Sir 
Charles he would duly respect as his best, his 
necessary protection, if he were to settle among 
themselves. This consummation, indeed, they 
seemed to consider the necessary consequence, as 
it could be the sole object, of travelling so far 
westward. 

Sir C. Lyell left England as far back as Sept. 
4, 1845, in one of those magnificent: steam-ships 
which have, as it were, bridged the Atlantic ; and 
have brought Halifax, and even Boston, almost as 
much within the reach of London as Dublin was 
in the earlier part of this century. We have 
heard a retired home secretary of the old school 
say, that in his active days, between the trans- 
mission of a despatch and an answer received 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, owing to 
adverse winds on both sides of the channel, sever- 
al weeks had beer known to elapse. The average 
passage to Boston is now fourteen days. Here is 
something still more startling : 


In September, 1848, one of my London friends 
sent a message by telegraph, to Liverpool, which 
reached Boston by mail-steamer rvié Halifax in 
twelve days, and was sent on immediately by elec- 
tric telegraph to New Orleans in one day, the 
answer returning to Boston the day after. Three 
days were then lost in waiting for the steam-packet, 
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which conveyed the message back to England in 
twelve days. so that the reply reached London on 
the twenty-ninth day from the sending of the ques- 
tion: the whole distance being more than 10,000 | 
miles, which had been traversed at an average rate 
exceeding 350 miles a day.—Vol. i., p. 244. 


Another singular contrast suggests itself to Sir 
Charles: his noble vessel, the Britannia, was of 
1200 tons burthen ; the first discoverers of America 
committed themselves to the unknown ocean in 
barks, one not above 15; Frobisher in two vessels 
of 20 or 25 tons ; Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in one 
of 10 tons only. Sir Charles had the great good 
fortune—a good fortune which can only be duly 
appreciated by those who know how important a 
part the glacier theory fills in modern geology— | 
to behold, and at safe distance, one of those gigan- 
tic icebergs which warp slowly down the Atlantic ; 
he could judge, to a certain extent, by ocular 
demonstration, how far those mighty masses, 
‘voyaging in the greatness of their strength,” 
might achieve all the wonders now assigned to 
them—the transport of enormous boulders, the 
furrowing of the hardest rocks, the transplantation 
of the seeds of Arctic or Antartic vegetation. On 
his return home he had the advantage of a nearer | 
view, and detected a huge iceberg, the base of | 
which towards the steamer covered 600 feet, ac- 
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ungrateful soil. ‘* The tickets were given gratu- 
itously to the number of 4500. The class usually 
attending amounted to about 3000. It was neces- 


sary, therefore, to divide them into two classes, 


and to repeat in the evening the lecture of the 
morning. Among my hearers were persons of 
both sexes, of every station in society—from the 
most affluent and eminent in the various learned 
professions, to the humblest mechanics—all well- 
dressed, and observing the utmost decorum.’’ 
(First Tour, vol. i., p. 108.) The scientific 
traveller, indeed, enjoys peculiar advantages. 
Throughout the civilized world he is welcomed 
at once by persons of kindred minds and congenial 


| pursuits—these being in Europe sometimes of the 


highest rank and position—everywhere of superior 
education and intelligence. The man of science 
may be but a man of science—his entire mind nar- 
rowed to one study—his conversation on one sub- 
ject; the whole talk of a zoologer may be of 
mammalia and mollusks—of ornithorhynchi para- 
doxi, and the Jast of the dodos ; the botanist may 
be but a “‘ culler of simples ;’’ even the geologist 
may have such a mole-like vision for that which 
is under the earth as to see nothing upon it—he 
may seem to despise everything not pre-Adamitic 
—his vocabulary may not go beyond greywacke, 
eocene and meiocene, ichthyosauri and plesiosauri. 





tually conveying two pieces of rock, not indeed of 
any very great dimensions, to be deposited some- 
where at the bottom of the sea, a long way to the 
south. Yet, after all, modern philosophers are 
prudent and unenthusiastic compared to those of 
old. He who 
ardentem frigidus AStnam 

Insiluit, 
is said to have been urged to his awful leap, either 
by the desire of knowing more, or despair at his 
knowing nothing, of the causes of voleanic action. 
We do not read of Sir Charles Lyell, nor do we 
hear of any other more self-devoted geologist, 
desiring to be left,as some melancholy bears some- 
times are, on one of these majestically-moving and 
tardily-melting islands, as on an exploring voyage 
to test the powers and follow out the slow work- 
ings of these great geological agents. 

Sir Charles was no stranger in Boston—though 
Boston, from its great improvement in handsome 
buildings during but three years, was in some 
degree new to him. Before his first journey to 
the United States, an invitation to read a course 
of lectures in that city had happily fallen in with 
his own desire to explore the geology of North 
America. One of those munificent donations for 
the promotion of intellectual culture, to their honor 
now becoming of frequent occurrence—particularly 
in the northern States—had excited the laudable 
ambition of the conductors of the ‘ Lowell Insti- 
tute,” to obtain aid from some of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers in Europe ; and if we may 
judge from the eager curiosity, as well as from the 
intelligent behavior, of the audiences which as- 
sembled to hear the author of the ‘“‘ Principles of 
Geology,” this munificence is not wasted on an 


| But these are the rare exceptions—the hermits 
and devotees of an exclusive study. Far more 
usually men of science are not merely under the 
strong desire, almost the necessity, of extending 
their knowledge to kindred branches of natural 
philosophy ; but they are likewise men of keen 
observation, quickened intelligence, extensive in- 
formation on all general subjects. It must be of 
inestimable use to the traveller to be thrown at 
once under the guidance of such persons ; instead 
of being entirely dependent, at best, on chance 
letters of introduction, on the casual acquaintance 
of the steamboat, the railway-carriage, or the table 
d’héte (though, of course, much that is amusing 
and characteristic may be gleaned by the clever 
,and communicative tourist from these sources, 
}and, well weighed and winnowed, may assist 
in judgments on graver subjects)—or, last and 
, worst of all, on the professional guide or lacquey- 
de-place. Nor is it only in cities like Boston, in 
meetings held in that capital of American geolo- 
gists, that Sir Charles Lyell finds a zealous inter- 
est in his own inquiries, as well as society caleu- 
lated to.give him sound views on the state and 
prospects of the country. It is remarkable that 
in the most remote and untravelled quarters of the 
spacious land—on the edge of the wilderness— 
even within the primeval forest, where men have 
just hewn themselves out room for a few dwell- 
ings—he encounters persons familiar with his own 
works, who are delighted to accompany him on his 
expeditions, and to make an honorable exchange 
of their own local observations for the more pro- 
found and comprehensive theories, the larger and 
universal knowledge, of a great European master 
of the science. Of course now and then he will 


| 
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fall in with admirers of his science rather solicit- 
ous to turn it to practical than to philosophical 
advantage—men who would not be sorry to have 
the name of the famous geologist as at least en- 
couraging the hope of finding coal or valuable min- 
erals on certain lands, the value of which would 
rise thereby in the market with the rapidity once 
possessed by railway shares. A geological Dous- 
terswivel would find plenty of victims—or Face 
would be content to agree with Subtle for a full 
share in the vast profits of such “‘ smart’’ transac- 
tions. We have heard of advances of this kind, 
only prevented from becoming more explicit, only 
crushed in the bud, by certain unmistakable signs 
of impracticability, of an unapproachable dignity 
of honor and honesty, which even awed such men. 
But—besides and beyond the facilities thus afforded 
to Sir C. Lyell for his more complete geological 
survey of the land—our knowledge of the intimate 
footing on which he stood with the intellectual aris- 
tocracy of the United States, his opportunities, of 
which he seems constantly to have availed himself, 
of gathering information from those most trust- 
worthy authorities, gives far greater weight to his 
statements on these more general subjects. We 
are hearing, through him, educated and accom- 
plished Americans speaking of themselves and of 
their own country; while at the same time the 
pursuits of the geologist, leading him almost over 
the whole vast area of the United States, to its 
wildest and most untravelled regions, are constant- 
ly setting him down in the strangest quarters, bring- 
ing him into contact with every gradation of wild 
as well as of civilized life. He is among aboli- 
tionists and slave-holders—people of color, and of 
every shade and hue of color ; he is lodging in a 
splendid hotel, or in a log-hut ; travelling smoothly 
in well-appointed railroad carriages, in splendid 
floating hotels on the great rivers, or jolting over 
corduroy roads in cars or in stage-coaches, which 
might seem to be making their own road as they 
proceed ; on Sundays he is listening to Dr. Chan- 
ning-—to Dr. Hawkes, or some other of our clo- 
quent Episcopalian divines—or to a black Baptist 
preacher, himself the only white man in a large 
congregation. 

We return to our traveller at Boston—admon- 
ishing the reader that we are about to dwell far 
more on these general topics than on the author’s 
scientific inquiries. To geologists his work will 
not want our commendation ; his name, and if 
more than his name were wanting, his former 
volumes, his masterly account of Niagara, his de- 
scription of the organic remains discovered in 
various parts of the continent, as well as his other 
papers on the geology of the New World, will at 
once command their attention. Our first impres- 
sion, not only at Boston, but throughout the ex- 
tensive journeys on which we accompany Sir 
Charles Lyell, is that we are travelling in a 
Transatlantic England; yet we can never forget 
that it is Transatlantic ; the points of resemblance 
and dissimilitude—of kindred, and of departure 
from the original stock—of national sympathies 
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and national peculiarities—are equally striking ; 
and give at once the interest of that which is na- 
tive and familiar, and the freshness of a strange 
and untrodden land. ‘‘ It is an agreeable novelty 
to a naturalist to combine the speed of a railway 
and the luxury of good inns with the sight of the 
native forest; the advantages of civilization with 
the beauty of unreclaimed nature—no hedges, few 
ploughed fields, the wild plants, trees, birds, and 
animals undisturbed.’ This is a slight and casual 
illustration of our travelling in a Transatlantic Ene- 
land. But the affinity and the difference extend 
much further. England is cireumscribed within 
two comparatively smal] islands—the United 
States stretch from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from the St. Lawrence to the Bay of- Mexico. 
England, with colonies and dependencies almost 
as vast as America itself, but distant, scattered 
over remote regions, in every continent—America, 
swallowing up, as if already not spacious enough, 
bordering territories, but those territories only divid- 
ed by mountain ranges or uncultivated provinces; 
England, therefore, with an excessive population 
pent within her narrow pale, is finding a vent only at 
great cost and with great difficulty, and is ever threat- 
ened by explosion from its accumulation in crowded 
quarters—America is spreading freely, and year 
after year adding almost new states to her Union ; 
making highways of rivers which but a short time 
before were rarely broken by the canoe of the In- 
dian, but are now daily and nightly foaming up 
before the prow and the paddles of the huge steam- 
boat; exemplifying Cooper's famous sentence, 
quoted by Sir Charles Lyell, that Heaven itself 
would have no charm for the backwoodsman if he 
heard of any place further west. England proper 
has long completely amalgamated her earlier races 
—the Briton, the Saxon, the Dane, and the Nor- 
man for centuries have been merged undistinguish- 
ably into the Englishman ; we may say nearly the 
same as to Scotland; yet England has her Celtic 
population in Ireland—either from her impolitic 
and haughty exclusiveness, or the stubborn aver- 
sion on the other part, or what may almost seem 
a natural and inextinguishable oppugnancy, a mu- 
tual repulsion—still lying on the outside of her 
higher civilization, a separate, unmingling nation. 
America has the not less dangerous black races, 
apparently repelled by a more indelible aversion, 
in a state of actual slavery—of which we wish 
that we could foresee some safe and speedy ter- 
mination. England from her remote youth has 
slowly and gradually built up her history, her 
laws, her constitution, her cities, her wealth, her 
arts, her letters, her commerce, her conquests :— 
America, in some respects born old, is starting at 
the point where most nations terminate, with all 
the elements of European civilization, to be em- 
ployed, quickened it may be and sharpened by her 
own busy acuteness and restless activity; with a 
complete literature, in which it might almost seem 
impossible to find place for any great genius, should 
such arise among our American sons, in its highest 
branches—at least of poetry and inventive fiction ; 
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with English books in every cottage: with the 
English Bible the book of her religion. She is re- 
ceiving with every packet all the products of our 
mind—and we must not deny making some valu- 
able returns in the writings of her Prescotts, Ir- 
vings, Bancrofts, Channings ; America, in short, is 
an England almost without a past—a past at the 
furthest but of a few centuries ; if calculated from 
her Declaration of Independence, a past not of one 
century—though assuredly, if it had but given 
birth to Washington, no inglorious past. But she 
has, it must seem, a future (and this is the conclu- 
sion from Sir Charles Lyell’s book) which, if there 
be any calculation to be formed on al] the elements 
of power, wealth, greatness, happiness—if we 
have not fondly esteemed more highly than we 
ought the precious inheritance of our old English 
institutions, and the peculiar social development 
which may counteract and correct, at least for a 
long period, the dangers inseparable from repub- 
liean polities—a future which might almost tempt 
us to the sanguine presumption of supposing, in 
favor of this ‘Transatlantic England, an exception 
to the great mysterious law of Providence— 
Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginos& nocte premit Deus. 


Boston itself forces upon us, in more than one 
point, the analogy and the divergence of England 
and America. America is an England without a 
capital, without a London. A London she could 
not have had without a king, without an aristoc- 
racy, without a strong central government, without 
a central legislature, central courts of law, without 
a court, without an hereditary peerage, we may 
well add, without a St. Paul’s and a Westminster 
Abbey. It is singular, but it is both significant 
and intelligible, that Washington is the only city 
in America which has not grown with rapidity : 


In spite of some new public edifices built in a 
handsome style of Greek architecture, we are struck 
with the small progress made in three years since 
we were last here. ‘The vacant spaces are not fill- 
ing up with private houses, so that the would-be 
metropolis wears still the air of some projected 
scheme which has failed.—Vol. i., p. 265. 


The cities of America answer to our great 
modern commercial towns, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham. Many of these English towns have 
boasted and may still boast of scientific and liter- 
ary circles, to which have belonged men not equal 
perhaps to those of whom Boston is now proud, 
but still—notwithstanding the natural flow of the 
life-blood to the heart, the gravitation which draws 
all the more eminent talent to London—of deserved 
name and estimation. Yet Boston, New York, 
perhaps Philadelphia and Baltimore, (New Orleans 
seems to stand by itself, with some faint kindred 
with Paris,) are, though not the capitals of the 
Federation, the capitals of States. Boston in one 
respect, as likewise the province of Massachusetts, 
and, indeed, the New England States in general, 
may glory in one distinction, of which we cannot 
boast, the cheerful, unreluctant submission to gen- 
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eral, and by no means light taxation for the pur: 
poses of public education. We have before us, 
besides Sir Charles Lyell’s volumes, a report of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education, and an 
eloquent speech of the late most highly respected 
minister of the United States in England, Mr. 
Everett, for a short time the President of Harvard 
College, near Boston. In the main facts they 
fully agree :— 


The number of public or free schools in Massa- 
chusetts in 1845-6, for a population of 800,000 souls, 
was about 500, which would allow a teacher for 
each twenty-five or thirty children, as many as they 
can well attend to. The sum raised by direct tax- 
ation for the wages and board of the tutors and for 
tue] for the schools is upwards of 600,000 dollars, 
or 120,000 guineas, [Mr. Everett states the ainount 
for 1848 at 754,000 dollars,] but this is exclusive 
of all expenditure for school-houses, libraries, and 
apparatus, for which other funds are appropriated, 
and every year a great number of newer and finer 
buildings are erected. Upon the whole, about one 
million of dollars is spent in teaching a population 
of 800,000 souls, independently of the sums expended 
on private instruction, which in the city of Boston 
is supposed to be equal to the money levied by taxes 
for the free schools, or 260,000 dollars (55,000/.) 
If we were to impose a school-rate in Great Britain, 
bearing the same proportion to our population of 
twenty-eight millions, the tax would amount an- 
nuaily to more than seven millions sterling, and 
would then be far less effective, owing to the higher 
cost of living and the comparative average standard 
of income among professional and official men.— 
Vol. i., p. 190. 


The State of New York, it appears, is not behind 
Massachusetts ; the population in 1845 was 2,604,- 
495. The schools 11,000. The children in the 
schools for the whole or part of the year 807,200, 
being almost one third; and of these only 31,240 
in private schools. The expenditure, chiefly raised 
by rates, 1,191,697 dollars, equal to about 250,000 
pounds. 

Sir Charles Lyell discusses at some length the 
causes which have led to this universal acquies- 
cence in the duty and even the necessity of pro- 
viding, at so large a cost to the whole State, this 
system of popular education :-— 


During my first visit to the New England States, 
I was greatly at a loss to comprehend by what 
means so large a population had been brought to 
unite great earnestness of religious feeling with so 
much real toleration. In seeking for the cause, we 
must go further back than the common schools, 
or at least the present improved state of popular 
education ; for we are still met with the question— 
How could such schools be maintained by the State, 
or by compulsory assessments, on so liberal a foot- 
ing, in spite of the fanaticism and sectarian prejudices 
of the vulgar’ When we call to mind the enthu- 
siasm of the early Puritans—how these religionists, 
who did not hesitate to condemn several citizens to 
be publicly whipped for denying that the Jewish 
code was obligatory on Christians as a rule of life, 
and who were fully persuaded that they alone were 
the chosen people of God, should bequeath to their 
immediate posterity such a philosophical spirit as 





must precede the organization by the whole people 
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of a system of secular education acceptable to all, 
and accompanied by the social and political equality 
of religious sects such as no other civilized com- 
munity has yet achieved—this certainly is a prob- 
lem well worthy of the study of every reflecting 
mind. ‘To attribute this national characteristic to 
the voluntary system would be an anachronism, as 
that is of comparatively modern date in New Eng- 
land ; besides that the dependence of the ministers 
on their flocks, by transferring ecclesiastical power 
to the multitude, only gives to their bigotry, if they 
be ignorant, a more dangerous sway. So also of 
universal suffrage ; by investing the million with 
political power, it renders the average amount of 
their enlightenment the measure of the liberty en- 
joyed by those who entertain religious opinions dis- 
approved of by the majority. Of the natural effects 
of such power, and the homage paid to it by the 
higher classes, even where the political institutions 
are only partially democratic, we have abundant 
exemplication in Europe, where the educated of the 
laity and clergy, in spite of their comparative inde- 
pendence of the popular will, defer outwardly to 
many theological notions of the vulgar with which 
they have often no real sympathy.—Vol. i., pp. 49, 
50. 


Our author illustrates largely the mutual toler- 
ation which prevails, not only as to the great pur- 
pose of the common education. Thus, we read 
concerning the cheerful, smokeless town of Port- 
land, the principal city of Maine :— 


There are churches here of every religious de- 
nomination: Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Free- Will Baptists, Universalists, Unitarians, 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and Quakers, all 
living harmoniously together. ‘The late governor 
of the State was a Unitarian; and as if to prové 
the perfect toleration of churches the most opposed 
to each other, they have recently had a Roman 
Catholic governor.—Vol. i., p. 48. 


Sir Charles is disposed to attribute great influence 
in this change of the stanch exclusionists, the old 
Puritan settlers, into perfect religious cosmopoli- 
tans, ‘‘to the reaction against the extreme Cal- 
vinism of the church first established in this part 
of America, a movement which has had a power- 
ful tendency to subdue and mitigate sectarian bit- 
terness.”” He gives us some curious extracts 
(vol. i., pp. 53—5) from an old religious poem, the 
** Day of Doom,”’ written by one Michael Wig- 
glesworth, teacher of the town of Malden, New 
England. In this strange homily in verse the ex- 
treme Calvinistic opinions are followed out to their 
most appalling conclusions with unflinching fear- 
lessness ; and this poem was not more than 70 years 
ago a school-book in New England. We forget 
which was the preacher, within or without the 
church, of the last century, who noted in his 
diary :—‘‘ Enjoyed some hours’ comfortable medi- 
tation on the infinite mercy of God in damning 
little babes!’ Of this race was our poet: who, 
in his picture of the Last Day, has this group— 


Then to the bar all they drew near who died in 
infancy, 
And never had, or good or bad, effected personally — 


alleging that it was hard for them to suffer for the 
guilt of Adam :— 
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Not we, but he, ate of the tree whose fruit was jp. 
terdicted, 

Yet on us all, of his sad fall the punishment’s in 
flicted. 


To which the judge replies that none can suffer 
‘* for what they never did.”’ 


But what you call old Adam’s fall, and only his 
trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his: both his and yours jt 
was. 

He was designed of all mankind to be a public 
head 

A common root whence all should shoot ; and stood 
in all their stead. 


With more to the like effeet—when 


The glorious King thus answering, they cease and 
plead no longer ; 

Their consciences must needs confess his reasons 
are the stronger. 


We are then instructed that the elect mothers ad- 
mitted to heaven are not permitted to be disturbed 
by any compassion for their babes consigned to 
the place where 
—— God's vengeance feeds the flame 
With piles of wood and brimstone flood, that none 
can quench the same. 


After which it cannot startle us to hear that 


The godly wife conceives no grief, nor can she 
shed a tear, 

For the sad fate of her dear mate, when she his 
doom doth hear.* 


* Our Transatlantic friends need not suspect us of the 
slightest wish to discompose them by transcribing a few 
of Sir C. Lyell’s extracts from the poet Wigglesworth, 
who died, and by the way had a funeral sermon highly 
eulogistic preached over him by the celebrated Cotton 
Mather, in 1710. We do not need to be reminded that 
the “Day of Doom” might be paralleled, stanza for 
stanza, from hymn-books of more recent composition, and 
even now current in o/d England. For example, we have 
on our table the seventeeuth edition of the hymns of Daniel 
Herbert (2 vols. Simkin g» Marshall.) The preface is 
dated 1825, and the poet says, 


* T live in Sudbury, that dirty: place, " 
Where are a few poor sinners saved by grace.”—ii., p. 3. 


These hymns are at this day, we believe, chanted through- 
out the communion of our Whitfield Methodists. Im- 
agine a Christian congregation singing “ to the praise and 
glory of God” in 1849 such strains as— 


“ God’s own elect, how oft they fall, as often rise again ; 
Not one shall ever fall to hell; for Christ bore all their 


sin ; 

Although he falls ten times a day, (which often is the 
case,) , 

These falls will make him cry to God to hold him up by 
grace. 

Then, > my soul, take courage then ; thy God permits 
all this ; 


To prove that he has chosen thee for everlasting bliss.” 
i., pp- 66, 67. 


‘The things I would I cannot do, because the flesh op- 
And what f would not that I do, thro’ these my carnal 
0es ; 
But shall Satan ever have to boast of one that fell from 
ce? . 
I'd tell the man that dare say so he’s one of Satan's 
race. 
If one might fall, then all might fall—but ab! that can- 
not be! 


Will Jesus lose the souls he loved from all eternity ?” 
Ibid., p. | 
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“Were such a composition,’ proceeds our 
author, ‘‘now submitted to any committee of 
school managers or teachers in New England, 
they would not only reject it, but the most ortho- 
dox amongst them would shrewdly suspect it to 
be a weak invention of the enemy, designed to 
caricature, or give undue prominence to, precisely 
those tenets of the dominant Calvinism which the 
moderate party object to, as outraging human 
reason, and as derogatory to the moral attributes 
of the Supreme Being.”” No doubt it is the in- 
evitable tendency of these extreme Calvinistic 
opinions to produce a violent revulsion. Calvin- 
ism is everywhere the legitimate parent of Unita- 
rianism. It has been so in Calvin’s own city, in 
Geneva; it has been so in England, it has been so 
in America. The process is simple, and if slow, 
direct. The human mind directly it subsides 
from that high-wrought agony of belief which 
trembles before and submissively adores the Cal- 
vinistie Deity, can no longer endure the presump- 
tion which has thus harshly defined and, as it were, 
materialized the divine counsels ; which has hard- 
ened into rigid, clear dogma, all which must be 


“*'T was mercy made poor Peter mourn and weep, 

For mercy knew he was a chosen sheep ; 

*T was mercy found its way to David’s heart, 

Though he was found to act the murderer’s part ; 

He was a sheep before he killed Uriah, 

’T was sovereign mercy saved him from hell-fire.” 
Ibid., p. 43. 


“Too many trust, be saved they must, because of their 
behavior ; 

Christ must be all, or none at all; he won’t be half a 
Saviour.”—Jbid., p. 52. 

Again, (p. 92)— 

* If Jesus is holy, his people are holy, for Christ and his 
people are one ; 


As Jehovah’s gift in the counsels of old ere creation’s 
work was begun.” 


In another of these hymns we read, (ib., p. 8)— 


* That day when he brings all the nations from far, 
When Caiaphas and Pilate shall stand at his bar— 
The Arian will tremble, Socinians will quake, 

For he ‘ll plunge such as those in the fiery lake.” 


Once more (vol. ii., p. 125)— 


* Read then Paul’s epistles, you rotten Arminian ! 
You will not find a passage support your opinion.” 


But why go so far as to the Whitfield Methodists or 
1825? Here is a neat little volume just published in 
London, (Nisbet & Co., 1849,) entitled “ Evangelical 
Melodies,” the author of which professes himself to be a 
member of the Church of England, animated by a fervent 
desire to redeem the piano-forte and the poetry of Moore 
and Burns from the service of the Evil One—and in this 
Volume, which probably has already attained great circu- 
lation and success within the bills of mortality, we find 
old favorites of younger days metamorphosed in certainly 
@ most astounding fashion. For example— 


“ The pilgrim boy on his way has gone, 
In the path of life you ’ll find him,” &c.—p. 13. 
‘Sing, sing—if music desire 
Themes that with ravishing rapture are glowing, 
Surely believers can proffer her lyre 
Themes with such rapture replete to o’erflowing,” &c. 
p. 18. 
“Ah! think it not—the notion 
No warrant gleans from truth and fact— 
That to this creed devotion 
Brings lawlessness in outward act !""—p. 56. 


“Tt is not an act at a moment done, 


unfathomable mystery. It becomes impatient of 
all circumscription of the spiritual nature as of the 
moral attributes of the Godhead. All other dog- 
mas now appear as purely of human invention as 
those intolerable dogmas relating to predestination, 
election, the five points, with their hideous con- 
sequences. Calvinism has already snapped asun- 
der the long chain of traditionary theology, and 
contemptuously cast aside its links. No restraint 
remains; the whole doctrinal system of older 
Christianity is broken up. In truth, the one lead- 
ing thought throughout that school of powerful, 
eloquent, and, in justice we cannot but add, deep- 
ly devotional American writers, Channing, Dewey, 
Norton, is the abnegation of Calvinism ; this is 
the key to all their doctrinal system, as far as 
they have any system; without this they cannot 
be fairly judged, or addressed with any hope of 
success. It is a curious and significant fact, that 
exactly the same process went on among the Eng- 
lish descendants of the Puritans, though in far 
more unfavorable times, in times dangerous to all 
religion, and under auspices less likely to main- 
tain any hold on the religious mind. This change 


Can attest that a soul has lost or won 
The treasures of true salvation.”’"—p. 78. 


Campbell too has his share in the pious transmogrifi- 
cation— 


“Ye spirits of our fathers 
Who (instrumentally) 

From England’s church did exorcise 
The demon popery !” &c.—p. 108. 


But Moore is the staple—and we hope, if he has not 
seen the precious little tome, that this incidental notice 
of it may both gratify and edify the recluse of Sloperton 
Cottage :— 


“There is not in this fallen world season more sweet 
Than is that when the Lord in the closet we meet.” 
p. 162. 


“ Go where duty calls thee,” &ce.—p. 148. 
“Yes! praise to the Lord for the good city mission.” 
p- 94. 
“The voice that once within these walls the Gospel 
trumpet blew.”—p. 179. 


‘When in death I at length recline, 
This message bear to my kindred dear! 
Tell them I sought upon grace divine 
Day and night to live while I sojourned here. 
If a stone on my grave reposes, 
I pray you upon its surface write— 
That he the mouth of whose grave it closes 
Held free-grace principles main and might.” 
- 199. 
Our own feelings of respect and veneration for the re- 
late lately most fitly and happily advanced to the first 
place in our national hierarchy :nust not prevent us from 
adding a single stave aftef Moore’s well-known tribute to 
his illustrious countryman, the hero of Waterloo :— 


‘While history the record was mournfully keeping 

Of all that false doctrine had done in our age, 
O’er her shoulder Britannia in sadness lean’d weeping 

As though she would weep out the tale from her page. 
But oh! what a sunshine—how joyous! how bright! 

Dispelled on the instant the blush from her brow, 

hen she saw the pen write, 
In letters of light, 
John, Bishop of Chester, is Archbishop now !” &c. 
p- 114. 

The modest author of this work is anonymous. It ap- 
pears from a parody on John Anderson my Joe, at p. 90, 
that he is a mercantile gentleman, and is, or once was 
connected in worldly fortunes with a devout citizen named 
Jones. Whether the firm was “ Jones, Blifil, & Co.” we 





On the spur of some one occasion, 





cannot say. 
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too was chiefly in our great commercial and manu- 
facturing towns, which, as we have observed, are 
our nearest types of the American cities. In al- 
most all these towns—if not the actual offspring, 
the growth of our rapid, almost sudden, manufac- 
turing prosperity—the Church of England was at 
its weakest. A single parish-church, in genera] 
a miserably poor vicarage, saw itself almost in a 
few years the centre of a vast city. Many of the 
master-manufacturers were of the shrewd, sober, 
money-making race of the old dissenters. For 
them, as they grew in intelligence and mingled 
more with mankind, the old stern Puritan creed 
became too narrow. Then arose Priestley and his 
school :—we could follow out this whole history 
with far greater closeness and particularity—but 
it is well known how great a number of the old 
Presbyterian congregations utterly threw aside the 
old Presbyterian creed. Calvinism found refuge 
chiefly among the Whitfieldian Methodists, where 
it still broods in all its harrowing darkness ; 
where it still (it is but justice to say) is crushing 
many hard hearts into religious belief; with ami- 
able inconsistency bringing forth from that iron 
soil a large harvest of Christian gentleness and 
love. 

As to the United States, we confess that we 
have grave doubts whether the whole secret of this 
mutual toleration is not in the multiplicity of the | 
sects ; in the weakness of each single one against 
the hostile aggregate. But after all, is this more 
than outward reconciliation, a compulsory treaty 
in which all have been compelled to yield up to 
the common use the neutral ground of education, 
because no one has such a superiority of force as 
to occupy it as his exclusive possession? We 
have been very much struck by a passage from a 
sermon by a writer of a very high order, of the 
school of Clranning, in some respects, we think, his 
superior, the Rev. Orville Dewey. Dr. Dewey 
wants perhaps some of that almost passionate ear- 
nestness, that copious flow, that melting tender- 
ness, which carries away the reader of Dr. Chan- 
ning; but he is a more keen observer of human 
nature, writes more directly to what we will call 
the rational conscience, has, with almost equal 
command of vigorous, at times nobly sustained lan- 
guage, a strong and practical good sense, not often 
surpassed in our common literature. If suspected 
as a religious writer—(and we may observe that 
whoever wishes to be acquainted with the real 





tenets of the American Unitarians will find in his 
writings the most distinct statement of them)—as 
an ethical writer, as an expositor of the modes of | 
moral, social, religious thought and feeling among | 
our New England kindred, he might be studied | 
with great advantage. In a very remarkable ser- | 
mon On Associations, (Dewey's Works, pp. 259,) | 
we read :— 


With regard to those great associations denomi- | 
nated religious sects, 1 fear that the case involves | 
no less peril to the mental independence of our. 
people. I allow that the multiplicity of sects in| 


this country.is some bond for their mutual forbear- | 
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ance and freedom ; but the strength and repose of 
a great establishment are, in some respects, more 
favorable to private liberty. If less favor is shown 
to those without, there is usually more liber- 
ality to those within. It is in the protected soil of 
great establishments that the germs of every great 
reform in the church have quietly taken root. For 
myself, if | were ever to permit my liberty to be 
compromised by such considerations, I would rather 
take my chance in the bosom of a great national 
religion than amidst the jealous eyes of small and 
contending sects, and I think it will be found that 
a more liberal and catholic theology has always 
pervaded establishments than the bodies of dissent- 
ers from them. Nay, I much doubt whether in- 
tolerance itself in such countries—in England and 
Germany for instance—has ever gone to the length 
of Jewish and Samaritan exclusion that has some- 
times been practised among us. In saying this, | 
am not the enemy of dissent; nor do I deny that it 
is often the offspring of freedom. It certainly is the 
usual condition of progress. But this | say, that 
dissent sometimes binds stronger chains than it 
broke, and this is especially apt to be the case for 
a time when several rival and contending sects 
spring from the general freedom. ‘Then the parent 
principle is often devoured by its own children. 


Fas est et ab hoste doceri. ‘These are wise 
words, of the wisdom drawn from experience. 
We need not observe that even under the broad 
shade of our establishment opinions such as those 
of Dr. Dewey, would of course find no repose ; 
but we recommend this line of thought to those 
who have long been murmuring in secret, and are 
now openly clamoring for the dissolution of church 
and state, which, if it means anything, must mean 
the abrogation of our establishment. These zealots 
ean hardly suppose that they are to unite the per- 
fect independence of self-government with the 
privileges of a national church ; that the Anglican 
Church is to retain the endowments, the glebes, 
tithes, estates, rights, honors, when it is no longer 
the Church of England. The Pope, it seems, is 
now to be put on the voluntary system; let us 
wait the result before we reduce our own clergy 
to that state, of something far worse than pov- 
erty, subserviency to their congregations. Break 
up the establishment—which, we repeat, must be 
the inevitable consequence of the severance from 
the state—and what a Cadmean army of sects, not 
yet compelled as in America, and wearied out into 
mutual toleration! What a wild din of contro- 
versy! Poor charity, where wilt thou find refuge 
but in thy native heaven? 

Sir Charles Lyell is no less at a loss to recon- 
cile the excellent and universal New England sys- 
tem of education with the outbursts of fanaticism, 
of which the latest, the most ludicrous, and in 
some respects most deplorable, was what is called 
the Millerite movement. The leader of this sect, 
one Miller, taught that the millennium would come 
to pass on the 23rd of October, 1844—the year 
before our author revisited Boston. He has many 
whimsical stories of the proselytes. Some would 
not reap their harvest; it was mocking of Provi- 
dence to store up useless grain; some gave their 
landlord warning that he was to expect no more 
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There were shops for the sale of white 
robes. A tabernacle was built out of plunder cru- 
elly extorted from simple girls and others, for the 
accommodation of between 2000 and 3000, who 
were to meet, pray, and “‘ goup”’ at Boston. As 
the building was only to last a short time, but for 
the interference of the magistrates, who compelled 
the erection of walls of more Providence-despising 
solidity, their last day might have come to many 
of these poor people sooner than they expected. 
But oh, the fate of human things! In the winter 
of 1845, Sir Charles and Lady Lyell saw in this 
same tabernacle, now turned into a theatre, the | 
profane stage-play of Macbeth, by Mr. and Mrs. | 
Charles Kean, where Hecate’s ‘‘ Now I mount | 
and now I fly,’’ reminded some of the audience of | 
the former use of the building. ‘1 observed,’’ | 
proceeds the traveller, 


rent. 





to one of my New England friends, that the number 
of Millerite proselytes, and also the fact that the pro- | 
phet of the nineteenth century, Joseph Smith, could | 
reckon at the lowest estimate 60,000 followers in 
the United States, and, according to some accounts, 
120,000, did not argue much in favor of the working 
of their plan of national education. ‘‘ As for the | 
Mormons,”’ he replied, ** you must bear in mind | 
that they were largely recruited from the manufac- | 
turing districts of England and Wales, and from | 
European emigrants recently arrived. They were | 
drawn chiefly from an illiterate class in the Western 

States, where society is in its rudest condition. The | 
progress of the Millerites, however, although confined | 
to a fraction of the population, reflects undoubtedly | 
much discredit on the educational and religious train- 

ing in New England ; but since the year 1000, when | 
all Christendom believed that the world was to come 

to an end, there have never been wanting interpreters | 
of prophecy, who have confidently assigned some | 
exact date, and one near at hand, for the millen- | 
nium. Your Faber on the Prophecies, and the | 
writings of Croly, and even some articles in the 
[query ! a] Quarterly Review, helped for a time to 
keep up this spirit here and make it fashionable. 
But the Millerite movement, like the recent exhi- 
bition of the holy coat at Treves, has done much to 
open men’s minds ; and the exertions made of late | 
to check this fanatical movement, have advanced 
the cause of truth.” * * * Other apologists 
observed to me, that so long as a part of the popu- 
lation was very ignorant, even the well-educated 
would occasionally participate in fanatical move- 
ments ; ‘‘ for religious enthusiasm, being very con- 
tagious, resembles a famine fever, which first attacks 
those who are starving, but afterwards infects some 
of the healthiest and best-fed individuals in the 
whole community.”” This explanation, plausible 
and ingenious as it may appear, is, I believe, a fal- 
lacy. If they who have gone through school and eol- 
lege, and have been for years in the habit of listening 
to preachers, become the victims of popular fanati- 
cism, it proves that, however accomplished and 
learned they may be, their reasoning powers have 
not been cultivated, their understandings have not 
been enlarged, they have not been trained in habits 
of judging and thinking for themselves; in fact, 
they are ill-educated. Instead of being told that it 
is their duty carefully to investigate historical evi- 
dence for themselves, and to cherish an independent 
frame of mind, they have probably been brought up 








to think that a docile, submissive, and child like def- 
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erence to the authority of churchmen is the highest 
merit of a Christian. They have perhaps heard 
much about the pride of philosophy, and how all 
human learning is a snare. In matters connected 
with religion they have been accustomed blindly to 
resign themselves to the guidance of others, and 
hence are prepared to yield themselves up to the in- 
fluence of any new pretender to superior sanctity 
who is a greater enthusiast than themselves.—Vol. 
i., pp. 90—92. 

Sir Charles Lyell we see, argues that this is 
a fallacy. To a certain extent it may be so; but 
we Venture to say that no culture, however careful 
and general, of the reason, no education, the most 
intellectual and systematic, will ever absolutely 
school the world out of religious fanaticism. 
What was the rank—what had been the educa- 
tion of some of the believers in Mr. Edward 
Irving and the unknown tongues? Man cannot 
live on intellect alone ; there are other parts of 
his moral being, his imagination, his feelings, his 
religious nature, which in certain constitutions, 
under certain circumstances, will be liable to ex- 
cess. Where there is life, there will be at times 
too much blood ; where there is not utter torpor, 
energy in accesses too high strung and uncon- 
trollable ; without religious apathy there must at 
times be religious eccentricity. We go further, 
we cannot wish it otherwise ; we think that here 
too we see the divine wisdom and goodness. We 
would wish all mankind to be cultivated to the 
height of their reason ; we would desire that all 
might be capable of comprehending as familiar 
things the great truths of philosophy. We have 
the supreme contempt for those who would limit 
philosophy in her inquiries by narrow views of 
religion ; who (for example) would lose sight of 
this plain irrefragable fact, that where there is 


one passage in the Old Testament, according to 


its rigid literal interpretation, which comes into 
collision with the principles of geology, there are 
twenty which must be forced out of the meaning 
which they bore when they were written, before 
they can be made to agree with the Newtonian 
astronomy. We are content, with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and our geological deans among 
ourselves, with Dr. Wiseman among the Roman 
Catholics, with Dr. Pye Smith among the Dis- 
senters, to seek the history of man in the Bible 
intended for man. We would place geologists 
like Sir Charles Lyell on that serene eminence, 
where all who are conscious that they seek truth, 
and truth alone, have a right to take their seat far 
above the low murmurs of those who, setting the 
sacred Scriptures and modern science at issue with 
each other, show their want of profound and sober 
knowledge of both ; we would leave the Dean of 
York to that befitting answer, which we trust he 
will receive—silence. But this before us is a 
question entirely different, and to be judged on 
different principles. We believe that the irregu- 
larity of those individuals, or even of those sects of 
minds, which diverge into folly, into extravagance, 
into fanaticism, is the price which we pay for those 
irregularly great minds which are the glories and the 
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benefactors of mankind, the creators, the inventors, 
the original impellers, in all great works and move- 
ments in our race—the great poets, artists, patri- 
ots, philanthropists, even philosophers. Our vision 
of education, we confess, is rather that of Milton, 
which Sir Charles Lyell, we are inclined to think, 
has judged (p. 202) more from the report of John- 
son than from actual study of that noble treatise 
addressed to Master Samuel Hartlib. Science in- 
deed finds a place in that all-embracing system, but 
rather an early and subordinate one ; youth are to 
rise at length, having left ‘all these things be- 
hind,’’ to the height and summit of human wis- 
dom. 

When all these employments [not merely natural 
philosophy, which Milton treats as almost elementa- 
ry, but even politics, jurisprudence, and theology] 
are well conquered, then will those choice histories, 
heroic poems, and Attic tragedies of stateliest and 
most royal argument, with all the famous political 
orations, offer themselves ; which, if they were not 
only read, but some of them got by memory, and 
solemnly pronounced with right action and grace, 
as might be taught, would endue them even with 
the spirit of Demosthenes or Cicero, Euripides or 
Sophocles.— Of Education, Milton’s Prose Works. 


We have dwelt long enough on these sub- 
jects; though there others of the same class in 
which we should wish to join issue with Sir 
Charles ; in truth, the whole twelfth chapter, on 
the higher education in New England, and all the 
great questions which arise out of that primal 
controversy, would require a number of our jour- 
nal to itself. But it would be the greatest injus- 
tice to a work, the charm of which is its fertile 
and everchanging variety, to give undue promi- 
nence to one class of topics. On one kindred 
point alone we are bound to touch briefly and em- 
phatically, and this in justice to the writer, as re- 
gards his estimation among ourselves. Our read- 
ers are not to ascribe to Sir Charles Lyell, from 
his intercourse with the Unitarians of Boston, in 
private, or his attendance on their religious ser- 
vices, agreement or sympathy with their opinions. | 
That intercourse was almost inevitable. To this | 
community belong almost all the great names in | 
science and in letters, at least those known in| 
England ; their chief preachers are men of great 
eloquence, and it is their ordinary and avowed 
system to exclude controversial subjects from their 
teaching ; they dwell on the great truths on which 
all Christians are agreed ; they do not scruple to 
use, without comment or explanation favorable to 
their own views, the common phraseology of the 
Scripture. The unsuspeeting reader might in- 
deed peruse almost volumes of Channing's writ- 
ings without discovering his peculiar opinions. 
Sir Charles Lyell himself, however, has inserted 
this significant caution :-— 





But I should mislead my readers if I gave them 
to understand that they could frequent churches of 
this denomination without risk of sometimes having 
their feelings offended by hearing doctrines they have 
been taught to reverence treated slightingly, or even 
with contempt. On one occasion, (and it was the 
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only one in my experience,) I was taken, when at 
Boston, to hear an eminent Unitarian preacher who 
was prevented by illness from officiating, and his 
place was supplied by a self-satisfied young man, 
who, having talked dogmatically on points con- 
tested by many a rationalist, made it clear that he 
commiserated the weak minds of those who adhered 
to articles of faith rejected by his church. If this 
too common method of treating theological subjects 
be ill-ealeulated to convince or conciliate dissenti- 
ents, it is equally reprehensible from its tendency 
to engender, in the minds of those who assent, a 
Pharisaical feeling of self-gratulation that they are 
not as other sectarians are.—Vol. ii., p. 347. 


Our difficulty in turning to other topics is to 
know where to pause for diseussion. We cannot, 
however, refrain from submitting to our readers’ 
consideration the strong good sense with which 
he exposes one of the great dangers, as well as 
one of the inevitable abuses, of republican insti- 
tutions—of institutions which virtually rest the 
whole power of the state in a complete democracy 
—that which he aptly calls the “ostracism of 
wealth.’”’ It is a wise lesson on the jealous im- 
patience of a democracy as to trusting the least 
power out of their own hands ; on their suspicion 
of the only true and legitimate gtarantees for 
public order, and for a wise judgment on the pub- 
lic welfare—we mean property and distinction, 
either political or intellectual—on their over- 
weening confidence in their own wisdom and 
knowledge. It strikingly displays their fear of 
subservience to those above them, which almost 
always betrays them into far more degrading sub- 
Servience to those below them, needy and noisy 
demagogues. We are sorry not to quote the 
wi ole of a very instructive conversation between 
Sir Charles and a leading lawyer of Massachu- 
setts. This gentleman said, inter alia— 


Every one of our representatives, whether in the 
State Legislatures or in Congress, receives a certain 
sum daily when on duty, besides more than enough 
travelling money for carrying him to his post and 
home again. In choosing a delegate, therefore, 
the people consider themselves as patrons who are 
giving away a place ; and if an opulent man offers 
himself, they are disposed to say, ‘* You have 
enough already, Jet us help some one as good as 
you who needs it.” 


Sir C. Lyell adds: 


During my subsequent stay in New England I 
often conversed with men of the working classes on 
the same subject, and invariably found that they had 
made up their mind that it was not desirable to 
choose representatives from the wealthiest class. 
‘* The rich,’’ they say, ‘* have less sympathy with 
our opinions and feelings ; love their amusements, 
and go shooting, fishing, and travelling ; keep hos- 
pitable houses, and are inaccessible when we want 
to talk with them, at all hours, and tell them how 
we wish them to vote.’ 1 once asked a party of 
New England tradesmen whether, if Mr. B., already 
an eminent public man, came into a large fortune 
through his wife, as might soon be expected, he 
would stand a worse chance than before of being 
sent to Congress. The question gave rise to a dis- 
cussion among themselves, and at last they assured 
me that they did not think his accession to a fortune 
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would do him any harm. It clearly never struck 
them as possible that it could do him any good, or 
aid his chance of success. 
The chief motive, | apprehend, of preferring a 
rer candidate, is the desire of reducing the mem- 
rs of their legislature to mere delegates. A rich 
man would be apt to have an opinion of his own, to 
be unwilling to make a sacrifice of his free agency ; 
he would not always identify himself with the ma- 
jority of his electors, condescend to become, like the 
wires of the electric telegraph, a mere piece of ma- 
chinery for conveying to the capital of his State, or 
to Washington, the behests of the multitude. ‘That 
there is, besides, a vulgar jealousy of superior 
wealth, especially in the less educated districts and 
newer states, | satisfied myself in the course of my 
tour; bat in regard to envy, we must also bear in 
mind, on the other hand, that they who elevate to 
distinction one of their own class in society, have 
sometimes to achieve a greater victory over that 
passion than when they confer the same favor on 
one who occupies already, by virtue of great riches, 
ahigher position.—Vol. i., pp. 97-99. 


America, like some of the old Greek republics, 
will need a Jaw to compel her best men to take a 
part in her affairs. 


The great evil of universal suffrage is the irresist- 
ible temptation it affords to a needy set of adventur- 
ers to make polities a trade, and to devote all their 
time to agitation, electioneering, and flattering the 
passions of the multitude. ‘The natural aristocracy 
of a republic consists of the most eminent men in 
the liberal professions—lawyers, divines, and phy- 
sicians of note, merchants in extensive business, 
literary and scientific men of celebrity ; and men 
of all these classes are apt to set too high a value on 


their time to be willing to engage in the strife of | 


elections perpetually going on, and in which they 
expose themselves to much calumny and accusations, 
which, however unfounded, are professionally inju- 
rious to them. ‘The richer citizens, who might be 
more independent of such attacks, love their ease or 
their books, and from indolence often abandon the 
field to the more ignorant; but I met with many 
optimists who declared that whenever the country 
is threatened with any great danger or disgrace, 
there is a right-minded majority whose energies can 
be roused effectively into action. Nevertheless, 
the sacrifices required on such occasions to work 
upon the popular mind are so great that the field is 
in danger of being left open on all ordinary ocea- 
sions to the demagogue.—Vol. i., p. 101. 


The second volume gives the comic side of this 
serious evil—its actual workings on the verge of 
civilized society : 


I heard many anecdotes, when associating with 
small proprietors in Alabama, which convinced me 
that envy has a much ranker growth among the 
aristocratic democracy of a new settled slave-state, 
than in any part of New England which I visited. 
Ican scarcely conceive the octracism of wealth or 
superior attainments being carried further. Let a 
yee aga who has made a fortune at the bar, in 

fobile or elsewhere, settle in some retired part of 
the newly cleared country, his fences are pulled 
down, and his cattle left to stray in the woods, and 
various depredations committed, not by thieves, for 
none of his property is carried away, but by neigh- 
bors who, knowing nothing of him personally, have 
a vulgar jealousy of his riches, and take for granted 
that his pride must be great in proportion. In a 





recent election for Clarke county, the popular can- 
didate admitted the upright character and high quali- 
fications of his opponent, an old friend of his own, 
and simply dwelt on his riches asa sufficient ground 
for distrust. ‘* A rich man,” he said, *‘ cannot 
sympathize with the poor.’’ Even the anecdotes I 
heard, which may have been mere inventions, con- 
vinced me how intense was this feeling. One, who 
had for some time held a seat in the legislature, 
finding himself in a new canvass deserted by many 
|of his former supporters, observed that he had al- 
ways voted strictly according to his instructions. 
** Do you think,’’ answered a former partisan, ** that 
they would vote for you after your daughter came 
to the ballin them fixings?’ His daughter, in 
fact, having been at Mobile, had had a dress made 
there with flounces according to the newest Parisian 
| fashion, and she had thus sided, as it were, with 
the aristocracy of the city, setting itself up above 
the democracy of the pine-woods. In the new 
settlements there the small proprietors, or farmers, 
are keenly jealous of thriving lawyers, merchants, 
and capitalists. One of the candidates for a county 
in Alabama confessed to me that he had thought it 
good policy to go everywhere on foot when solicit- 
ing votes, though he could have commanded a 
horse, and the distances were great. ‘That the 
young lady whose * fixings’’ I have alluded to had 
been ambitiously in the fashion, I make no doubt ; 
for my wife found that the cost of making up a 
dress at Mobile was twenty dollars, or four times 
the ordinary London price! The material costs 
about the same as in London or Paris. At New 
Orleans the charge for making a gown is equally 
high.—Vol. ii., pp. 69-71. 








From Boston we are tempted, indeed compelled 
by our limited space, to make as it were a wide 
| leap to the farthest south ; we are curious to place 
|in their striking opposition the two extremes of 
American scenery, society, and civilization ; the 
height of European culture with the most thorough- 
ly American wildness, and, we must not say, law- 
lessness, but that state where every small commu- 
nity of men is a law unto itself. We pass over at 
once the author's visits to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Richmond in Virginia, Wilmington 
in North Carolina, Charleston, Savannah, Darien. 
We must decline of necessity much curious philo- 
sophical disquisition. We have a discussion of 
some length, and to us extremely satisfactory, 
arising out of the exhibition in Boston of that 
** colossal and terrible reptile the sea-serpent, 
which when alive measured thirty feet in circum- 
ference—the leviathan of the Book of Job!’’ 
There is nothing equal to the cool cruelty of men 
of science. Not only did Professor Owen ascer- 
tain that all which of right belonged to this mon- 
ster was the remains of a vast zeuglodon, but it 
was likewise discovered that more than one reptile 
had contributed his vertebra to this pic-nic giant, 
who was supposed to have Jain floating many a 
rood in the swamps of Alabama; moreover, its 
whole serpentine form was due to the ingenuity 
and skilful arrangement of the proprietor. On the 
whole “‘ sea serpent’’ question* Sir Charles offers 


{ 
{ 


* A friend of the highest authority on scientific matters 
says, “ The sea-serpent now in London isa fish, known to 
Ichthyology for about a century, described by Black and 
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what appears to us an extremely probable and 
consistent theory, very rigidly reasoned out, from 
the various appearances dignified with that awful 
name. Sir Charles Lyell’s conclusion, a conclu- 
sion which, even if we could follow it out at 
greater length, would be unintelligible without 
his engravings, is that, wherever there has been 
a true sea-monster, and some of the relations ap- 
pear of undoubted veracity, it has been a variety 
of the ‘‘ basking shark.’? We would call especial 
attention to an extract from Campbell’s Life, as 
showing the value of unsifted contemporaneous 
testimony. We have besides many pages of lively 
description of scenery, which of course Sir Charles 
beholds rather with the keen and close observation 
of a naturalist than with the vague and brilliant 
sight of the painter. We have a great many very 
amusing facts in natural history. We have much 
about Irish quarters in the great towns; Irish 
votes, and, we regret to say, indelible Irish hatred 
of England. We have a debate in Congress, 
with one specimen of eloquence which we cannot 
pass over : 

It would be impossible to burlesque or caricature 
the ambitious style of certain members of Congress, 
especially some who have risen from humble stations, 
and whose schooling has been in the back-woods. 
A grave report, drawn up in the present session by 
the member for Illinois, as chairman of a post-office 
committee, may serve as an example. After speak- 
ing of the American republic as ‘the infant Her- 
cules,”’ and the extension of their imperial dominion 
over the ‘‘ northern contigent and oriental seas,”’ he 
exclaims : ‘‘ The destiny of our nation has now be- 
come revealed, and great events, quickening in the 
womb of time, reflect their clearly defined shadows 
into our very eye-balls. Oh, why does a cold gen- 
eration frigidly repel ambrosial gifts like these, or 
sacrilegiously hesitate to embrace their glowing and 
resplendent fate? Must this backward pull of the 
government never cease, and the nation tug for- 
ever beneath a dead weight, which trips its heels 
at every stride t’’—Vol. i., p. 263. 


We have Mr. Webster pleading before the Su- 
preme Court before judges, only one of whom, 
such has been the ascendency of the democratic 
party, had been nominated by the whigs.—But 
we hasten southwards. 

Be it remembered that the author is conveyed 
along all this wide and desultory route from city 
to city, with occasional divergences for geoiogi- 
cal purposes, by steam-vessel and rail-road. He 
travels with perfect ease, at no great cost, from 
northern Boston to Savannah, and Darien in 
Georgia, to Macon and Milledgeville in Alabama. 
We cannot show the change better than by the 
following extracts :— 


Yarrell under the name of Gymnetrus Hawkenii, and rarely 
captured by reason of its being a deep sea-fish, and therefore 
not taking a bait, or getting inthe way of nets; the last 
species to figure as the surface-swimming python, for its 
gills are so constructed that it dies very soon after they 
are exposed to the air.” Some poor Germans, we hear, 
exhibit next door a most beautiful model of Cologne as 
the architect intended it to be—alas ! will it now ever 
be? They bitterly complain that more people went in 
one day to see “de nasty stinking fisch, than to their 
model in a mouth.” 
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When I got to Macon, my attention was forcibly 
called to the newness of things by my friend’s 
pointing out to me the ground where there had been 
a bloody fight with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
and I was told how many Indians had been slaugh- 
tered there, and how ¢he present clerk of the Circuit 
Court was the last survivor of those who had won 
the battle. The memory of General Jackson is 
quite idolized here. It was enough for him to give 
public notice as he passed, that he should have great 
pleasure in meeting his friends at a given point on 
a given day, and there was sure to be a tuster of 
several hundred settlers, armed with rifies. and pre- 
pared for a fight with 5000 or 7000 Indiarrse.—V ol. 
li., p. 65. 

This cause of General Jackson’s popularity is 


quite new to us. Macon is now a considerable 
town. 


I often rejoiced, in this excursion, that we had 
brought no servants with us from England, so 
strong is the prejudice here against what they term 
a white body-servant. Besides, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect any one, who is not riding his 
own hobby, to rough it in the backwoods. In many 
houses I hesitated to ask for water or towels for fear 
of giving offence, although the yeomen with whom 
I lodged for the night allowed me to pay a moder- 
ate charge for my accommodation. Nor could I 
venture to beg any one to rub a thick coat of mud 
off my boots or trousers, lest I should be thought 
to reflect on the members of the family, who had 
no idea of indulging in such refinements themselves. 
I could have dispensed cheerfully with milk, butter, 
and other such luxuries ; but I felt much the want 
of a private bed-room. Very soon, however, I 
came to regard it as no small privilege to be allowed 
to-have even a bed to myself. On one occasion, 
when my host had humored my whims so far in re- 
gard to privacy, I felt almost ashamed to see, in 
consequence, a similar sized bed in the same room, 
occupied by my companion and two others. When 
I related these inconveniences afterwards to an 
episcopal clergyman, he told me that the bishop and 
some of his clergy, when they travel through these 
woods in summer, and the lawyers, when on the 
circuit or canvassing for votes at elections, have, in 
addition to these privations, to endure the bites of 
countless musquitos, fleas and bugs, so that I had 
great reason to congratulate myself that it was now 
so cold. Moreover, there are parties of emigrants 
in some of these woods, where women delicately 
brought up, accustomed to be waited on, and with 
infants at the breast, may now be seen on their 
way to Texas, camping out, although the ground 
within their tent is often soaked with heavy rain. 
«If you were here in the hot season,”’ said another, 
‘*the exuberant growth of the creepers and briars 
would render many paths in the woods, through 
which you now pass freely, impracticable, and ven- 
omous snakes would make the forest dangerous.”’ 
—Vol. ii., p. 72. 


And yet even here science finds more than lib- 
eral hospitality ; it has its ardent votaries— 


The different stages of civilization to which fam- 
ilies have attained, who live here on terms of the 
strictest equality, is often amusing to a stranger, 
but must be intolerable to some of those settlers 
who have been driven by their losses from the more 
advanced distriets of Virginia and South Carolina, 
having to begin the world again. Sometimes, 
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in the morning, my host would be of the humblest 
class of “‘ crackers,’’ or some low, illiterate Ger- 
man or Irish emigrants, the wife sitting with a 
ipe in her mouth, doing no work and reading no 
aut In the evening, I came to a neighbor 
whose library was well stored with works of French 
and English authors, and whose first question to 
me was, *‘ Pray tell me, who do you really think 
is the author of the Vestiges of Creation?’’ If it is 
difficult in Europe, in the country far from towns, 
to select society on a principle of congeniality of 
taste and feeling, the reader may conceive what 
must be the control of geographical circumstances 
here, exaggerated by ultra-democratic notions of 
equality and the pride of race. Nevertheless, these 
regions will probably bear no unfavorable compari- 
son with such part of our colonies, in Canada, the 
Cape, or Australia, as have been settled for an 
equally short term of years, and I am bound to say 
that 1 passed my time agreeably and profitably in 
Alabama, for every one, as I have usually found in 
newly peopled districts, was hospitable and obliging 
to a stranger. Instead of the ignorant wonder, 
very commonly expressed in out-of-the-way dis- 
tricts of England, France, or Italy, at travellers 
who devote money and time to a search for fossil 
bones and shells, each planter seemed to vie with 
another in his anxiety to give me information in re- 
gard to the precise spots where organic remains had 
been discovered. Many were curious to learn my 
opinion as to the kind of animal to which the huge 
vertebrae, against which their ploughs sometimes 
strike, may have belonged. ‘The magnitude, in- 
deed, and solidity of these relics of the colossal zeu- 
glodon are such as might well excite the astonish- 
ment of the most indifferent. Dr. Buckley informed 
me that on the estate of Judge Creagh, which | 
visited, he had assisted in digging out one skeleton, 
where the vertebral column, almost unbroken ex- 
tended to the length of seventy feet, and Dr. Em- 
mons afterwards showed me the greater part of this 
skeleton in the Museum of Albany, New York. On 
the same plantation, part of another back-bone, fifty 
feet long, was dug up, and a third was met with at 
no great distance. Before I left Alabama, I had 
obtained evidence of so many localities of similar 
fossils, chiefly between Macon and Clarkesville, a 
distance of ten miles, that I concluded they must 
have belonged to at least forty distinct individuals. 
—Vol. ii., p. 74. . 


Our philosopher is here in the south, in the 
midst of the slave states. Throughout the Union, 
and here more especially, his object is to inform 
himself upon this vital question—the state of 
slavery, the condition and prospects of the slaves, 
the hope, the possibility of an early and a peace- 
ful adjustment of this awful feud of races. There 
is throughout a quiet dispassionateness, which 
gives great weight to his opinions. He has man- 
ifestly in his heart the true English, Christian ab- 
horrence of slavery; yet neither, on the one 
hand, does he close his eyes to the fact that the 
actual slavery of the present time—in many parts 
of the country at Jeast—has its compensations in 
the ease, comfort, plenty of food, good lodging, 
secure provision for old age, as compared with the 
condition of the laboring classes in most parts of 
the old world; nor is he blind to the difficulties 
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ored race, which would make rapid o1 irro:sider- 
ate emancipation a curse rather than a blessing. 
No more, on the other hand, does he disguise or 
mitigate the inherent evils of the system ; the bar- 
barous laws which in Georgia prohibit the edu- 
cation of the negroes; the barbarous jealousy 
which prevents their employment when free as 
workmen and mechanics; the more barbarous, it 
should seem indelible antipathy, which will not 
allow social intercourse, still less the connection 
of marriage, with one in whom there can possibly 
be suspected one drop of black blood. Sir Charles 
Lyell is disposed to take a favorable view of the 
capacity of the black, still more of the colored 
race, for moral and intellectual cultivation. We 
do not doubt this conclusion up to a certain point 
—/(beyond this, evidence is wanting ;:) and below 
this point it is criminal and unchristian to attempt 
to keep down this race of God’s creatures, of our 
brethren in Christ. In Virginia the question first 
presents itself in a practical form; at Richmond, 
in that provinee, the rector and the proprietors of 
a handsome new church have set apart a side 
gallery for people of color. ‘‘ This resolution had 
been taken in order that they and their servants 
might unite in the worship of the same God, as 
they hoped to enter hereafter together into his 
everlasting kingdom if they obeyed his laws.’’ 
(p. 275.) In this church there were few negroes ; 
but the galleries of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches are crowded with them. The mixed 
races, it is allowed, are more intelligent and more 
agreeable as domestic servants; whether from 
physical causes, or intercourse with the whites, is 
still a matter of controversy :-— 


Several Virginian planters have spoken to me of 
the negro race as naturally warm-hearted, patient, 
and cheerful, grateful for benefits, and forgiving of 
injuries. They are also of a religious temperament 
bordering on superstition. Even those who think 
they ought forever to remain in servitude give them 
a character which Jeads one to the belief that steps 
ought long ago to have been taken towards their 
gradual emancipation. Had some legislative pro- 
vision been made with this view before the annex- 
ation of Texas, a period being fixed after which all 
the children born in this state should be free, that 
new territory would have afforded a useful outlet 
for the black population of Virginia, and whites 
would have supplied the vacancies which are now 
filled up by the breeding of negroes. In the ab- 
sence of such enactments, Texas prolongs the dura- 
tion of negro slavery in Virginia, aggravating one 
of its worst consequences, the internal slave-trade, 
and keeping up the price of negroes at home. 
They are now seliing for 500, 750, and 1000 dollars 
each, according to their qualifications. There are 
always dealers at Richmond, whose business it is 
to collect slaves for the southern market, and, until 
a gang is ready to start for the south, they are kept 
here well fed, and as cheerful as possible. In a 
court of the jail, where they are lodged, I see them 
every day amusing themselves by playing at quoits. 
How much this traffic is abhorred, even by those 
who encourage it, is shown by the low social posi- 
tion held by the dealer, even when he has made a 


and perils, perils appallingly serious to the col-|!arge fortune. When they conduct gangs of fifty 
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slaves at a time across the mountains to the Ohio 
river, they usually manacle some of the men, but 
on reaching the Ohio they have no longer any fear 
of their attempting an escape, and they then un- 
shackle them. ‘That the condition of slaves in Vir- 
ginia is steadily improving, all here seem agreed.— 
Vol. i., p. 277. 

There is a great repugnance to the separation 
of families; and some persons have been known 
to make great sacrifices in order to do their duty 
by their dependants, whom they might profitably 
have thrown on the world, in other words, sent to 
market. 

At Hopeton, further south in Georgia, Sir 
Charles Lyell had an opportunity of examining 
the actual working of the system—as he admits, 
on a well-regulated estate. There seems to be 
much mutual attachment between the master and 
the slave. Of 500 blacks on the property, some 
are old, superannuated, live at their ease in sepa- 
rate houses, in the society of neighbors and kins- 
folk. There is no restraint, rather every encour- 
agement, to marriage. The out-door laborers 
have separate houses, “‘as neat as the greater 
part of the cottages in Scotland’’—no flattering 
compliment, observes our author, himself a Scot ; 
their hours of labor are from six in the morning, 
with an interval of an hour, till two or three. In 
summer they divide their work, and take a cool 
siesta in the middle of the day. In the evening 
they make merry, chat, pray, and sing psalms. 
There is a hospital. To counterbalance all this 
there is the overseer and his whip, not a heavy 
one, and rarely used—but still there is a whip; 
though the number of stripes is generally limited, 
its terrors seem to have great effect :— 


The most severe punishment required in the last 
forty years for a body of 500 negroes, at Hopeton, 
was for the theft of one negro from another. In 
that period there has been no criminal act of the 
highest grade, for which a delinquent could be com- 
mitted to the penitentiary in Georgia, and there have 
been only six cases of assault and battery. Asa 
race, the negroes are mild and forgiving, and by 
no means so prone to indulge in drinking as the 
white man or the Indian. There were more serious 
quarrels and more broken heads among the Irish in 
a few years, when they came to dig the Brunswick 
canal, than had been known among the negroes in 
all the surrounding plantations for half a century. 
The murder of a husband by a black woman, whom 
he had beat violently, is the greatest crime remem- 
bered in this part of Georgia for a great length of 
time.— Vol. i., p. 258. 


The Baptist and Methodist missionaries were 
for some time the most active in evangelizing the 
negroes. Since Dr. Elliott has been Bishop 
of Georgia, the Episcopalians have labored with 
much zeal and success. The negroes have no 
faith in the efficacy of baptism, except with a 
complete washing away of sin; the bishop has 
wisely adopted the rubric which allows immer- 
sion :— 

It may be true that the poor negroes cherish a 
superstitious belief that the washing out of every 
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taint of sin depends mainly on the particular man- 
ner of performing the rite, and the principal charm 
to the black women in the ceremony of total immer- 
sion consists in decking themselves out in white 
robes like brides and having their shoes trimmed 
with silver. They well know that the waters of 
the Alatamaha are chilly, and that they and the 
officiating minister ran no small risk of catching 
cold, but to this penance they most cheerfully sub- 
mit.— Vol. i., p. 363. 


Sir Charles Lyell attended at Savannah first a 
black Baptist church with a black preacher, and 
then a black Methodist church with a white 
preacher. The black preacher delivered an ex- 
tempore sermon, for the most part in good Eng- 
lish, with only few phrases in “ talkee talkee,”’ to 
come more home to his audience :— 


He got very successfully through one flight about 
the gloom of the valley of the shadow of death, and, 
speaking of the probationary state of a pious man 
left for a while to his own guidance, and when in 
danger of failing saved by the grace of God, he com- 
pared it to an eagle teaching her newly-fledged off- 
spring to fly by carrying it up high into the air, 
then dropping it, and, if she sees it falling to the 
earth, darting with the speed of lightning to save it 
before it reaches the ground. Whether any eagles 
really teach their young to fly in this manner, I 
leave the ornithologist to decide; but when de- 
scribed in animated and picturesque language, yet 
by no means inflated, the imagery was well caleu- 
lated to keep the attention of his hearers awake. 
He also inculeated some good practical maxims of 
morality, and told them they were to look to a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments, in which 
God would deal impartially with ‘* the poor and 
the rich, the black man and the white.”’—Vol. ii., 


p- 3. 


In neither of these churches did that odor, which 
is said to keep the two races apart, at all offend 
the sense. At another black Methodist church at 
Louisville, in Kentucky, built by subscription by 
the blacks themselves, and well lighted with gas, 
he heard another dark divine, (we regret to say 
that Sir Charles compares him with a white Pu- 
seyite Episcopalian, not much to the advantage of 
the latter.) This preacher was a full black, spoke 
good English, and quoted Scripture well. He laid 
down, it is true, metaphysical points of doctrine 
with a confidence which seemed to increase in pro- 
portion as the subjects transcended human under- 
standing ; but in this we discern the sect rather 
than the color. Our black Chrysostem received 
signs of assent—not the riotous clapping of hands 
which applauded him of Constantinople, nor the 
sighs and groans, so well known in other places, 
like those which are heard above the torrent’s 
brawl on the hill sides in Wales. It was said of 


a celebrated metropolitan preacher of the last gen-— 


eration, that he had taken lessons of Mr. Kemble ; 
our sable brother (as he would be called at Exeter 
Hall) was a manifest imitator of an eminent Amer- 
ican actor who had been playing in those parts. 
We must not omit one point more :—from his ex- 
planation of ‘* Whose image and superseription is 
this ?”’ it was clear that he supposed that Cesar 
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had set his signature to a dollar note. Our author 
afterwards attended in Philadelphia a free black 
Episcopal church, in which the more solemn and 
quiet Anglican service was performed by a black 
clergyman with great propriety. While on this 
point we will add that, according to the account 
of Dr. Walsh, published many years ago, and con- 
firmed, if we remember right, by later travellers, 
the black Roman Catholic priests in Brazil conduct 
the ceremonial of their faith with much greater 
impressiveness and dignity than those of European 
descent. 

But there is much to be set against these hopeful 
signs of negro improvement, and the better state of 
feeling between the twu races By an unfortunate 
schism, called ‘‘the uorthern and southern split,”’ 
the black Methodist churches are severed from the 
great and powerful communities with whom it might 
have been to their pride as well as to their advan- 
tage to have been in close union. Still, likewise, 
in many parts there is a stern and jealous resistance 
to their education; a resistance which was dying 
away, but which has been provoked into life by the 
imprudent and fanatie crusade of the Abolitionists. 
Sir C. Lyell gives the barbarous law of Georgia, 
which we should read with more righteous indig- 
nation but for the compunctious remembrance of 
certain Irish penal statutes, abrogated only in later 
days. Yet even in Georgia, Sunday schools arise in 
Christian defiance of the law. ‘There is still almost 
everywhere the indelible antipathy of the races ; 
the inextinguishable attainder of blood, on which 
M. de Beaumont founded his romance, and Miss 
Martineau her tale, which we wish that we could 
believe, like many of her tales, to be romance. 
Still the thumb-nail without its white crescent, 
still the heel betrays the lingering drops of black 
blood ; those drops which annul marriage, even if 
fruitful in children; which drive back the most 
amiable, virtuous, intelligent, accomplished per- 
sons into the proscribed caste. Still slaves are car- 
ried openly about for sale ; may be stolen like other 
objects of trade; may be shot by passionate over- 
seers, without the overseer suffering in social esti- 
mation (p. 92;) are advertised when runaways 
exactly like stray horses or dogs here ; still they 
are either, when free, prohibited by law from acting 
as mechanics, (they are very clever and ingenious 
in some arts,) or by the jealousy of the whites, who 
will not admit them of their guild. Still writers of 
the calm humanity of Sir Charles Lyell are obliged 
to waver and hesitate ; at one time eagerly to look 
forward, at another, for the sake of the blacks them- 
selves, to tremble .at their immediate—even their 
speedy emancipation. The number of negroes in 
the Union is now three millions; and according to 
their present rate of increase may, by the close of 
the century, amount to twelve millions. But for 
“* disturbing causes,’’ he would cherish sanguine 
hopes of their ultimate fusion and amalgamation. 
But by his own account, are those disturbing causes 
likely to become less powerful as the two races 
show a broader front towards each other? The 
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following passage seems to us to give a most im- 
pressive view of the difficulties of the question :— 


One of the most reasonable advocates of immedi 
ate emancipation whom [I met with in the north, 
said to me, ‘* You are like many of our politicians, 
who can look on one side only of a great question. 
Grant the possibility of these three millions of col- 
ored people, or even twelve millions of them fifty 
years hence, being capable of amalgamating with 
the whites, such a result might be to you perhaps, 
as a philanthropist or physiologist, a very interest- 
ing experiment ; but would not the progress of the 
whites be retarded, and our race deteriorated, nearly 
in the same proportion as the negroes would gain? 
The whites constitute nearly six sevenths of our 
whole population. As a philanthropist, you are 
bound to look to the greatest good of the two races 
collectively, or the advantage of the whole popula- 
tion of the Union.’’—Vol. i., p. 101. 


From Alabama we arrive at New Orleans, a pro- 
vincial Paris in the midst of this land of Anglo- 
Saxondom, with its Roman Catholic religion, its 
carnival, its theatres open on Sundays, its hotels 
with Louis XIV. furniture, its brilliant shops, its life 
and gayety, but with its black slaves, its voluptuous 
quadroon beauties. This must contrast strangely 
with the sober, busy, thriving cities of the north, 
the pale and fever-worn ‘crackers’? in the new 
provinces, the restless pioneers of society pressing 
on towards Texas. From New Orleans Sir Charles 
makes his excursion to the delta of the Mississippi 
—perhaps the most important of his geological 
chapters. The delta he estimates at 14.000 square 
miles ; the level alluvial plain to the north, which 
stretches above the junction of the Ohio, is 16,000 
square miles—being reached by so gradual a slope 
that the junction of the Ohio is but 200 feet above 
the level of the Bay of Mexico. He calculates by 
various processes, and from certain data furnished 
to him by skilful engineers and philosophic observ- 
ers of the country, that the delta must have taken 
67,000 years; the plain above, assuming a certain 
depth of alluvial matter, 37,000 years more, to ac- 
cumulate. These vast periods of time, like those 
of space in astronomy, alternately depress us with 
the most humiliating sense of our insignificance ; 
and next awaken something like proud gratitude to 
our Divine Maker for the gift of those faculties 
which enable us thus, as it were, to gauge this 
overwhelming—this almost boundless—time and 
space. As regards the Deity, while astronomy 
vindicates the majesty of space, so does geology 
that of time. What a comment on the scriptural 
phrase, that to Him a thousand years are but as a 
day! And all this time and space, so measured, is 
but a brief fragment of his eternity and infinity ! 

Our traveller’s return is up the vast Mississip- 
pi, after an excursion to Grenville in Missouri, 
upon the Ohio, and so across the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, back to the land of the older cities, to Phil- 
adelphia and N. York. We must leave our readers 
to complete this immense circuit, feeling confi- 
dent that, having once set forth with Sir Charles 
Lyell, they will not abandon him from weariness, 
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from want of interest, or of gratitude for his varied 
and valuable communications. 

The conclusion at which we arrive, which has 
never been forced upon us so strongly by any for- 
mer tour in America as by these manly, sensible, 
and fearless volumes, is still growing astonishment 
at the resources of this great country. Here is an 
immense continent, not like old Asia, at times 
overshadowed into a seeming unity by some one 
Assyrian, or Babylonian, or Persian, or Mahome- 
tan empire, and at the death of the great con- 
queror, or the expiration at least of his dynasty, 
breaking up again into conflicting kingdoms, or 
almost reduced to the primitive anarchy of hostile 
tribes: not like Europe, attaining something like 
unity, first by the consolidating and annealing 
power of the Roman empire, and afterwards in a 
wider but less rigorous form by the Church ; in 
Jater times by the balance of power among the 
great monarchies—a balance only maintained by 
perpetual wars and by immense military establish- 
ments in times of peace. The new world is born 
as it were one; a federation with much of the 
vigor of separate independent states, with no neces- 
sary, no hereditary, principles of hostility, but 
rather bound together by the strongest community 
of interests; one in descent, at least with one race 
so predominant that the rest either melt away into 
it, or, if they remain without, are each, even the 
colored population, so small comparatively in num- 
bers, that they may continue insulated and outly- 
ing sections of society, with no great danger to 
the general harmony; one in language, and that 
our noble, manly, Anglo-Saxon, the language of 
Shakespeare, Milton, Bacon, and Locke, now 
spoken over portions of the globe infinitely more 
extensive than ever was any other tongue ; one in 
religion, for from the multiplicity of sects, as we 
have observed, must result a certain unity—at 
least religious difference, spread equably over all 
the land, cannot endanger the political unity. The 
means of communication throughout this immense 
continent are absolutely unexampled, both from the 
natural distribution of the lakes, and seas, and riv- 
ers, and from the discoveries of modern science, 
which are seized, adapted, and appropriated with 
the restless eagerness of a people fettered by no 
ancient hereditary prejudices, active even to the 
overworking of their physical constitutions, spec- 
ulative so as to hazard everything—even, in the 
case of repudiation, that good-faith which is the 
foundation of credit—for rapid advantage. There 
are no local attachments, at least in the masses, to 
check that adventurous passion for bettering their 
condition, which turns the faces of the men west- 
ward with a resolute uniformity, (Sir Charles Ly- 
ell met one man moving eastward, and that one 
only from a temporary motive of curiosity.) Along 
the whole range of coast there is steam navigation, 
from New England to Georgia. West of the Al- 
leghany ridge, besides the noble rivers, also erowd- 
ed with steamboats, which are so many splendid 
high roads for travel and for commerce, there is a 
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off and bringing into intimate relation with the 
rest every considerable city. These railroads are 
not wild enterprises destined, like too many of 
our own, to swallow up irretrievable capital— 
framed with no sober calculation of the necessities 
of the land—magnificent, luxurious, and propor- 
tionately wasteful ; but prudently conceived, and 
at first, at least, economically managed, only allow- 
ing greater speed, comfort, luxury, on such lines 
as those between New York and Boston. Be- 
hind the Alleghanies to the east, nature has 
achieved that which, on a small scale, magnificent 
monarchs have attempted in Europe—a system of 
internal navigation unrivalled in its extent, and 
of which even America: enterprise has far from 
approached the limits. Instead of running up 
singly into the central land—as in the old conti- 
nent the Ganges, the Indus, the Volga, the Nile, 
the Niger, the Danube, the Rhine, each divided 
from other great rivers by ridges of impenetrable 
mountains—the Mississippi receives her countless 
and immense tributaries, ramifying and intersect- 
ing the whole region from the borders of Canada, 
from the Alleghanies to within a certain distance 
of the Pacific. She is carrying up the population 
almost of cities at once to every convenient fork, 
to every situation which may become an empori- 
um; and then receiving back into her spacious 
bosom and conveying to the ocean the accumulat- 
ing produce, the corn, the cotton, even the pel- 
tries of the west. Almost in the centre of this 
empire is a coal-field, or rather two coal-fields, of 
which we believe the boundaries are not yet ascer- 
tained—but in Sir Charles’ geological map (in his 
former volumes) they blacken a space which, ac- 
cording to the scale, might furnish out several 
great kingdoms in the Old World. By a singular 
provision the clear-burning and smokeless anthra- 
cite on the west side of the Apalachian ridge fur- 
nishes its inexhaustible fuel for the hearths and 
manufactures of the more polished and stately 
cities, for the gayer steamboats on the Hudson 
and the Delaware ; the heavier and more opaque, 
that of the Illinois, seems destined to adumbrate 
the manufacturing towns on the Ohio. Those 
treasure-fields, quarries, as they are at present 
rather than mines, require hardly any expense to 
work them. If steam is still to be, as no doubt it 
must be, the great creator of wealth, of comfort, 
of commerce, this fact might alone almost justify 
our boldest visions as to the expansion and dura- 
tion of American civilization. In California the 
United States may appear to have acquired the 
more doubtful and dangerous command of the pre- 
cious minerals to an unexampled extent. And 
over this progressive world, this world which, even 
at its present gigantic strides, will not for an im- 
mense period have reached its actual boundary, 
which—even if it swallow up no more Texas, no 
more of Mexico, if it merely absorb into itself its 
own prairies and forests, if it people only its half 
of Oregon—will still have ‘‘ ample space and 
verge enough’’—some elements of civilization 


line of railroads and electric telegraphs, branching | seem to spread, if not with equable, with unlim- 
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ited advance. 


if not for intellectual improvement, for intellectu- 


There is no bound to the appetite, 


al entertainment. With Sir Charles Lyell we 
have full confidence in the palled craving for one 
leading to the sober and wholesome demand for 
the other ; once awaken the imagination and the 
feelings, the reason will rarely remain in torpid slum- 
ber. This almost passion for reading appears to be 
universal ; newspapers perhaps first, (and newspa- 
pers are compelled to become bookg,) and then 
books accompany man into the remotest squattings 
in the backwoods, are conveyed in every steam- 
boat, spring up with spontaneous growth in every 
settlement, are sold at prices which all can afford. 
From later intelligence than that of Sir Charles 
Lyell, we are assured that the sale of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s History has reached at least one hundred 
thousand. We recommend our author's state- 
ments on these subjects, of which we have room 
but for a fragment, to the consideration especially 
of our men of letters : 


Of the best English works of fiction, published 
at thirty-one shillings in England, and for about 
sixpence here, it is estimated that about ten times 
as many copies are sold in the Umited States as in 
Great Britain ; nor need we wonder at this, when 
we consider that day laborers in an American vil- 
lage often purchase a novel by Scott, Bulwer, or 
Dickens, or a popular history, such as Alison’s 
Europe, (published at thirteen pounds in England, 
and sixteen shillings in America,) and read it at 
spare moments, while persons in a much higher 
station in England are debarred from a similar in- 
tellectual treat by considerations of economy. 

It might have been apprehended that, where a 
daily newspaper can be bought for a halfpenny, and 
a novel for sixpence, the public mind would be so 
taken up with politics and light reading, that no 
time would be left for the study of history, divinity, 
and the graver periodical literature. But, on the 
contrary, experience has proved that, when the 
habit and facility of reading has been acquired by 
the perusal even of trashy writings, there is a 
steady increase in the number of those who enter 
on deeper subjects. I was glad to hear that, in 
proportion as the reading public augments annual- 
ly, the quality of the books read is decidedly im- 
proving. About four years ago, 40,000 copies 
were printed of the ordinary common-place novels 
published in England, of which sort they now only 
sell about 800. 

It might also have been feared that the cheapness 
of foreign works unprotected by copyright, would 
have made it impossible for native authors to ob- 
tain a price capable of remunerating them highly, 
as well as their publishers. But such is not the 
case. Very large editions of Prescott’s “ Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella,’’ and of his ‘* Mexico,”’ and 
** Pern,” have been sold at a high price ; and when 

r. Harper stated to me his estimate of the origi- 
nal value of the copyright of these popular works, 
it appeared to me that an English author could 
hardly have obtained as much in his own country. 
The comparative cheapness of American books, the 
best editions of which are by no means in small 
print, seems at first unintelligible, when we con- 
sider the dearness of labor, which enters so largely 
into the price of printing, paper, and binding. But, 
first, the number of readers, thanks to the free- 
schools, is prodigiously great, and always aug- 

CCLXXV. LIVING AGE. VOL. XXII, 23 
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menting in a higher ratio even than the popula- 
tion ; and, secondly, there is a fixed determination 
on the part of the people at large to endure any 
taxation, rather than that which would place books 
and newspapers beyond their reach. Several pol- 
iticians declared to me, that not only an income 
tax, but a window tax, would be preferred ; and 
‘this last,’’ said they, ‘‘ would scarcely shut out 
the light from a greater number of individuals.’’* 
Vol. il., pp. 336-338. 

The great cities, it is true, can never be as the 
ancient capitals of Europe. America, perhaps 
the world, will hardly see again a new Cologne, 
or a new Strasbourg, a new St. Peter's, or a new 
St. Paul's any more than new Pyramids, a new 
Parthenon, or a new Coliseum. Yet we cannot 
but think that peace and wealth may beyond the 
Atlantic achieve great things, though of a differ- 
ent character ; and this assuredly should be the 
aim of her artists, especially of her architects. 
Whether Trinity Church, now the pride of the 
Broadway in New York, will bear the rigorous 
judgment of our Gothic Purists, or stand as high 
even as our best modern churches, may, notwith- 
standing Sir Charles Lyell’s opinion, admit of 
doubt. But we have heard only one opinion of 
the great Croton aqueduct; a work which for 
magnificence, ingenuity, science, and utility, (as 
pouring pure and wholesome water, even to 
the Iuxury of noble fountains and waterworks, 
throughout the whole city of New York,) most 
nearly approaches tiie days of old Roman great- 
ness. ‘The expenditure of almost the whole of 
the great Giraud bequest, (half a million sterling,) 
on building alone, leaving hardly anything for the 
endowment of the college, may in one sense have 
been very unwise, and indeed wrong; but as 
showing at least a noble ambition for architectural 
grandeur, even if not in this respect successful, 
may not be without its use. But so long as we 
hear of such legacies as those of Mr. Lowell, 
70,0007. sterling ; of Mr. Astor for a public li- 
brary, of a much larger amount—and we believe 
that those public-spirited acts of generosity do not 
stand alone—there can be no room for despair. 
Though the Capitol at Washington be but a cold 
and feeble attempt to domiciliate classic forms— 
though bold and creative originality be more diffi- 
cult of attainment to those born late into the world 
in art even than in letters; the great Transatlantic 
cities will gradually have their great, we trust, 
characterestic American monuments. If we had 
believed the story for an instant, we certainly 
should have shared in the alarm—we perhaps 
should not have been without some jealousy, if 
brother Jonathan had bought and carried off the 
Apollo Belvedere. On the other hand, we most 


* As some drawback to this we must subjoin the fol- 
lowing sentence—“ Many are of opinion that the small 
rint of cheap editions in the United States, will serious- 
y injure the eyesight of the rising generation, especially 
as they often read in railway cars, devouring whole nov- 
els, printed in newspapers, in very inferior type. Mr. 
Everett, speaking of this literature, in an address to the 
students of Harvard College, said, ‘If cheap it can be 
called, which begins by costing a man his eyes, and ends 
by perverting his taste and morals,’”—Vol. ii., p. 339. 
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cordially rejoice in the place which the young 
American sculptor, Power, has taken even in 
Italy. That such statues as his exquisite Greek 
Slave should be set up in American halls by 
American hands would be to us a source of un- 
feigned satisfaction, not merely for the gratifica- 
tion of the present, but as an omen of the future. 
For, as the future of America, to be a glorious 
future, must be a future of peace, so we would 
hope that it may be fruitful in all which embel- 
lishes, and occupies, and hallows, and glorifies 
peace. 

Sir Charles Lyell must excuse us, if with these 
wonderful prospects of centuries to come, * ex- 
panding their cloudy wings before us,’’ we have 
been less willing to look back to those ages behind 
ages, which are the study and the revelation of 
his important science. Interesting as it may be, 
under his sure guidance to be told that a hundred 
thousand years must have passed in forming the land 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, we are more ab- 
sorbed in the thought of the few years which have 
beheld on the banks of that wide river and its af- 
fluents, cities arising beyond cities, and those cities 
peopled with thousands on thousands of free, in- 
dustrious, in many respects, as far as is given to 
man, happy human beings ; province after prov- 
ince yielding to possession, to cultivation, to pro- 
duction—the production of harvests now poured 
without stint, and we suppose destined to be still 
more profusely poured, upon our shores. The 
Indian corn, we ought to have observed, appears 
by no means one of the least precious gifts of this 
region. ‘The aboriginal tribes so wither away be- 
fore the invader, that his oceupation of the land 
ean hardly be called usurpation. Instructive as 
it is to be initiated in the growth of those 63,000 
square miles of coal, (First Tour, p. 88,) the 
gradual transformation of terrestrial plants into 
this store of fuel, garnered up it might seem for 
endless generations, with the vegetable texture 
still apparent throughout under the microscope ; 
and flattened trunks of trees, now transmuted into 
pure coal, and erect fossil trees in the overlaying 
strata ; instructive to trace all the geological and 
all the chemical processes in this immense labora- 
tory ;—yet to us there is something even more 
surprising in the application of those inexhausti- 
ble treasures by that race of beings for whom the 
Almighty Creator in his boundless Providence 
may seem to have entombed them in the earth. 
What can be more strange than their sudden rev- 
elation, as it were, in these enormous quantities, 
just when is most apparent the practical depend- 
ence of man, in his most crowded state of civili- 
zation, on powers which his ancestors, content to 
warm their hearths and to cook their provisions 
with bright and useful fuel, dreamed not to be 
latent in this coarse and ordinary product of the 
earth? Who shall conjecture the incalculable re- 
sults of the use, perhaps the improvement, of 
steam-power in a country where railroads are of 
such comparatively easy construction, and the 
spreading network of rivers might seem provi- 





dentially designed for steam-navigation? Intel- 
lectually delightful as it may be to follow out 
such a piece of philosophical reasoning as that in 
Sir C. Lyell’s second volume, (p. 304,) where, 
from certain footmarks on slabs of sandstone, which 
could only have been made by air-breathing animals, 
(all others being too light to make such deep im- 
pressions even when the stones were in a state of 
fluid mud,) the date of the primal existence of 
this class of animals is ascertained ;—neverthe- 
less, we are more inclined to lose ourselves in 
wondering speculations as to the short time which 
must elapse before the first footprints of man, at 
least of civilized man, in the lands west of the 
Mississippi will be utterly untraceable through 
the broad strata of culture and population which 
even one century will spread perhaps to the 
Pacific. We seem irresistibly compelled to look 
onward ; we are seized, as it were, and carried 
away by the advancing tide to the still receding 
haven, till we are lost in a boundless ocean. 
That clouds, heavy, blackening, awful thunder 
clouds, loom over this wide horizon of the future, 
who that knows the mutability of human things, 
the wild work which fortune or fate, or rather 
divine Providence, makes of the most sagacious 
conjectures—what wise and reflective American 
will attempt to disguise from himself? There is 
surely enough to check and subdue the overween- 
ing national pride, which prevails among the vul- 
gar. We must in justice to ourselves touch on 
some of these dangers. One of them, though we 
do not know how far it extends over the Union, is 
the effect of the climate. In New England es- 
pecially there seems a certain delicacy of health, 
a general ‘‘ care-worn’’ expression, a kind of pre- 
mature old age, which, with other circumstances, 
shows that our Anglo-Saxon race is not perfectly 
acclimated. This may be aggravated, but is not 
entirely caused, by the busy, exhausting, restless 
life of the great body of Americans. The fevers 
and agues of the back settlements will probably 
disappear, with the swamps and marshes, before 
cultivation and drainage; the vigorous health of 
Kentucky and some other of the back settlements 
may eventually renew the youth, if renewal be 
necessary, of the earlier race, which seems to 
want the robust look, the clear and ruddy com- 
plexion of the Englishman.—(See Lyell, vol. i., 
pp. 154-5.) But this danger will probably bring 
its own cure ; every succeeding century will adapt 
the race more completely to their climate. ‘Their 
political dangers are more serious and inevitable. 
That which is their strength and pride, their in- 
dependence, is their greatest peril. There is no 
great repressive, no controlling power, nothing to 
drag the wheel of popular rule, either in the con- 
stitution of the Federation or in the States. In 
each the senates must obey the mighty will of the 
masses. But separate interests may grow up, in 
the nature of things cannot but grow up ; the north 
and the south, the west and the east, may be ar- 
rayed against each other. The ruder, the more 
tumultuous, the more uneducated west, may be 
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able to dictate at Washington not the soundest 
policy, policy which may be fatal, but which must 
be adopted from fear of separation, and the conse- 
quence of separation. In each State there is the 
same danger: the predominance of the turbulent 
many—or those who, self-multiplied by their noise 
and activity, represent themselves, and are believed 
to be, the many—over the quiet, the wise, and the 
educated. We have great faith, we need hardly 
say, in the effects of true and real education ; but 
here is the rub—can sound political education 
travel as fast as population? That which, to all 
appearance, is most feared by the calmer imme- 
diate speculators, is indeed too much in human 
nature not to justify serious apprehension—the 
quieseence of those who ought from their superior 
intelligence to govern, but are too easy and happy 
to strive and wrestle for their proper influence. 
This applies equally to the states and to indi- 
viduals: Kentueky and Illinois may lord it over 
New England and New York; and if Kentucky 
and Illinois become more civilized, states yet un- 
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at once adopt the language of that not very imi- 
table personage in Milton—‘‘ My sentence is for 
open war.’’ What can happen’—these were 
among the amiable anticipations—‘‘ England may 
bombard and burn a few of the cities on the east 
coast; but then she will add hundreds of millions 
to her debt; she will break down and be forever 
ruined under her intolerable burden.”? There is 
one result from all this which brother Jonathan, 
even in his wildest mood, we doubt not would 
be acute enough to apprehend—brother John 
bankrupt, he has lost his best customer. Sir C. 
Lyell, with his calm good sense, at the very out- 
set of his volume, doubts the wisdom of the com- 
memoration of ‘‘ Independence Day :’’ all this re- 
cital (of the doings of the mother country before 
the war) ‘‘ may have been expedient when the 
great struggle for liberty and national independence 
was still pending ; but what effect can it have now 
but to keep alive bad feelings?’’ We are happy 
in believing that all ‘* rumors of wars’? with Eng- 
land have passed away; but any other great war, 





named, unsettled, still further west, may lord it in | 
their turn over Kentucky and Illinois. So long as 
the subjects of collision are but the election of a pres- 
ident, or even a tariff, this predominance may be | 
comparatively innocuous ; but when it comes to | 
war or peace—war, not with Texas or Mexico, | 
but with European nations, or even with Canada, 
if Canada should grow up into a rival power— 
then may the United States be exposed, at Sent 
to the chances of loss and defeat, or, escaping | 
them, to the proverbial consequences of military 
glory and success. 





We have the most sovereign 
contempt for Mr. Cobden and his international ar- 
bitration—for the European peace societies, which 
have the most fatal effect, that of casting ridicule 
on what is in itself a righteous cause; but, if 
Amerieans, we should hardly refrain from joining 
with Mr. Sumner—though even in America peace 
societies, have, we know not why, somewhat of a 
bustling, officious, and somewhat ridiculous air. 
We should hail the more legitimate denunciations 
of war as unchristian by her Channings and 
Deweys ; as American patriots and Christians we 
should never cease to cry peace! peace! That 
which is utterly, hopelessly, as seems at present, 
impossible in Europe, seems, by a wonderful com- 
bination of circumstances, of easy practicability in 
America. This vast continent may, if it will, 
exhibit to the wondering annals of mankind cen- 
turies barren of warlike glory, safe from the mis- 
eries of war. The United States may at length 
relieve republican governments from that heavy 
charge registered against them by all history——and 
too much countenanced by their own proceedings in 
Texas and in Mexieo—that democracies are as 
ambitious and aggressive as the most absolute 
monarchies. What has America to gain—what 
may it not lose by war? 

Sir C. Lyell was in the midst of the fierce dis- 
cussions about Oregon ; fiery news-writers were 
brandishing their pens—wild backwoodsmen pois- | 
ing their rifles; they would have had the country | 





we conceive, might arrest for centuries the pro- 
gress of Transatlantic civilization—might split up 
the Union into the chronie condition of the old 
world, that of separate and, before long, hostile 
states—might raise up in one a military despotism, 
formidable to all. Before we close these hastily- 
written but not less deliberately-considered opin- 
ions on the expediency, the necessity of peace, to 
the development of American wealth, happiness, 
virtue ; on the majestic position which the United 
States may take in the history of man, by showing 
herself superior to the folly, the intoxication, the 
madness of war—of war which cannot be neces- 
sary as self-defence, and therefore must be wanton 
and wicked ; we would look on one other peril, 
which appears to us, if more remotely, to threaten 
her internal peace. Her growth must be in wealth 
—and wealth, even under the most levelling in- 
stitutions, will accumulate in masses. There will 
be individuals, there will be classes high above 
the rest in opulence, in luxury. This will be, of 
course, more manifest in the great cities, which, 
as they grow in size will become more unmanage- 
able ; and notwithstanding the constant vent in 
the backwoods for turbulent and violent spirits, 
will leave a still larger class of those who feel 
that they have a right to be as rich as others, and 
are not. There must be an aristocracy, and that 
aristocracy an object of hatred and jealousy to 
some ; by whatever title it may be held up to scorn 
or animosity ; ‘‘ a white-gloved aristocracy,’’ &c. 
&c. ;—such class there must be, where capital, 
commercial industry, enterprise, even fortune, are 
left to their free course. It is to be seen whether 
there public, or republics, will have strength, cour- 
age, and determination to defend property, as the 
basis of human freedom and happiness. 

Thus far that spirit has not been wanting—the 
sovereign people, on more occasions than we are 
aware of here, has not scrupled to use the old 
world arms against ‘“‘ the mob.’’ At Providence, 
the soldiers were ordered, some short time ago, tu 
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fire on ‘‘ the people,’’ and did fire to put down a 
riot which rose out of the destruction of houses of 
ill-fame ; they did the same at Philadelphia, during 
the attack on the Roman Catholics; and now at 
New York, in the disgraceful disturbances around 
the theatre.* Thus far, too, the public voice has 
been strongly and unequivocally in favor of public 
order. ‘There has been no maudlin sympathy for 
lawless rioters; the press has been, almost with 
one voice, on the side of authority; the attempt 
to get up a popular demonstration was an utter 
failure. It has been seen that the only true mercy 
is to stop a riot at once—if not, as with us on a 
recent occasion, by the civil foree—at.all events, 
to stop it. There are dangers which must be im- 
minent under the broadest republican forms. Only 
free and popular institutions like our own and 
those of the United States, and the spirit they in- 
spire into the citizens, can prevent them from be- 
coming calamities. But these slight outbreaks 
from insignificant causes, we must acknowledge, 
cast somewhat dark shadows before them; if more 
deeply-rooted causes of discontent should spring 
up—if with the spreading cities there should be 
quarters inhabited perhaps by multitudes of a par- 
ticular race or class, and so bonded together by 
common passions—quarters into which education 
does not equably penetrate—which there is no 
strong police to overawe—our only trust is that 
there will be an instantaneous tact and sympathy 
among those to whom order is life, which will 
combine them into a more commanding league. 
We trust that, not neglecting measures of precau- 
tion in improving, as far as they may, the con- 
dition of their more abject fellow-citizens, they will 
never be wanting in resolution to confront and 
crush these insurrections of communism, (for such 
even in free America may be their form,) and not 
seruple to hazard their lives for what is dearer 
than life. ‘There must be moreover, no self-grat- 
ulation in more remote towns, that it is but one 
city which has thus become a city of desolation. 
The rapid communication of revolutionary wild- 
fire, more swift and terrible than the conflagration 
over leagues of prairie land—this fearful rapidity 
is an essential part of its nature; one city a prey 
to its ravages, who will insure the rest? If the 
waters of the Hudson reflect its red light, how 
long will it be before it glares on the Mississippi 
or the Ohio? May Heaven avert the omen—may 
one human community grow up as a great peace 
society, peace external and internal, peace with all 
its blessings ! 





Norweoian Water Tetescopes.—An instru- 
ment which the people of Norway have found of so 
great utility that there is scarcely a single fishing 


* It was impossible, as we hear from all quarters, and 
cannot refrain from repeating, to surpass the coolness, 
self-command, geutlemanly, we might add Christian, 
bearing of Mr. Macready. 








NORWEGIAN WATER TELESCOPES, 


boat without one, is the water telescope or tube, of 
three or four feet in length, which they carry in 
their boats with them when they go a fishing. 
When they reach the fishing ground, they immerse 
one end of this telescope in the water, and look 
through the glass, which shows objects some 10 or 
15 fathoms deep as distinctly as if they were within 
a few feet of the surface ; by which means, when 
a shoal of fish comes into their bays, the Norwe- 
gians instantly prepare their nets, man their boats, 
and go out in pursuit. The first process is minute- 
ly to survey the ground with their glasses, and 
where they find the fish swarming about in great 
numbers, then they give the signal, and surround 
the fish with their large draught nets, and often 
catch them in hundreds at a haul. Without these 
telescopes their business would often prove preca- 
rious and unprofitable, as the fish, by these glasses, 
are as distinctly seen in the deep, clear sea of Nor- 
way, as gold fish in acrystal jar. This instrument 
is not only used by the fishermen, but it is also 
found aboard the navy and coasting vessels of Nor- 
way. When their anchors get into foul ground, or 
their cables warped on a roadstead, they imme- 
diately apply the glass, and, guided by it, take steps 
to put all to rights, which they could not do so well 
without the aid of the rude and simple instrument 
which the meanest fisherman can make up with 
his own hands without the aid of acraftsman. This 
instrument has been lately adopted by the Scotch 
fishermen on the Tay, and by its assistance they 
have been enabled to discover stones, holes, and un- 
even ground, over which their nets travel, and have 
found the telescope answer to admiration, the mi- 
nutest object in twelve-feet water being as clearly 
seen as on the surface. We see no reason why it 
could not be used with advantage in the rivers and 
bays of the United States. 


Tue title of one of Mr. Matthews’ pieces, ‘‘ Farth, 
Air, and Water,”’ gave rise, according to Theodore 
Hook, toasomewhatcurious blunder. He despatched 
one evening a clever and ingenious Scotch acquaint- 
ance with the newspaper orders to the Lyceum; 
and on the following morning asked his opinion of 
the performance. The gentleman said that it was 
rather comical upon the whole, but that there was 
a little too much matter of fact about it, and that as 
for fun he did not think quite so much was made of 
it as might have been. Hook asked if the rest of 
the audience langhed ; he said not much, but this 
he attributed to there being but few people in the 
house. ‘* Well, but,’’ said the editor, ‘* surely you 
liked the songs—did you not think Matthews a very 
droll person?’’ The gentleman replied that there 
were no songs, and that he did not think Matthews 
so very droll; he had a good deal of quiet humor 
certainly, and an admirable delivery ; he had never 
seen a more gentlemanly man in his life, bating 
that, perhaps, he was a /iftle too fat. Hook was 
completely puzzled—a dull entertainment, no songs, 
a thin house, and a fat performer !—it was past 
comprehension, till a reference to the play-bill 
showed that his Scotch friend, having visited the 
theatre on the Wednesddy, had been listening un- 
suspectingly to Mr. Bartley’s Lecture on the Struc- 
ture of the Universe, which was delivered on the 
alternate nights, and which he was quite convinced 
was no other than ,the celebrated representation of 
the great humorist. 
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MARSHAL 
MARSHAL BUGEAUD. 


We have already announced the death of Mar- 
shail Bugeaud. He died at Paris, June 10, after 
a short illness, of cholera. Madame Bugeaud, 
who had been informed of his illness by telegraph, 





arrived the night before, by railroad from Mar- 
seilles. He breathed his last sigh in the midst | 
of a number of his friends, among whom were | 
General Cavaignac, Count Molé, and General | 
Bedeau. 

He was born at Limoges in 1784. He began 
his military career as a private soldier, and, as 
many marshals his seniors in rank had done before 
him, carried his knapsack and musket. He re- 
ceived his promotion as corporal on the field of 
Austerlitz. From that promotion he has risen by 
successive gradations to the dignities of Govern- 
or of Algeria, Duke of Isly, Marshal of France, 
and Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor. The 
London Times gives the following biographical 
notice of him :— 





Our Paris correspondent announces the death of 
Marshal Bugeaud, after a brief illness. Without | 
paying the deceased soldier too high a compliment, | 
we may say that this event deserves notice as much 
as any which has been reported during a month un- | 
usually characterized by incidents and marvels.— 
Marshal Bugeaud was neither a great soldier nor a 
great man, and yet circumstances were tending to 
place him in a position which many great men and 
soldiers have never succeeded in attaining. He has | 
now been removed from the scene of his duties and 
his perils, and a retrospect of his earlier career in| 
its most remarkable incidents will not diminish the 
interest which is excited by its sudden close. 

When by the course of a popular revolution the | 
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An appointment of this kind presumes as many 
negative as positive qualities in the recipient, and 
General Bugeaud discharged his duties as effective- 
ly, and perhaps as judiciously, by reason of his de- 
ficiencies, as by means of his accomplishments. He 
was not likely to be seduced either by flattery or 
intrigue, for his coarseness repelled the one and his 
rude sense the other. Destitute of any sense of 
traditionary loyalty, and not overburdened with 


| sympathies either for weakness or misfortune, he 


gave promise of a serviceable tenacity and unwea- 
ried vigilance. ‘The duty of a gaoler is seldom a 
gracious one, but itis no more than justice to add that, 
though rough even to brutality in his deportment, 
and perhaps the least fitted of all living Frenchmen 
to be the medium of communication between a prin- 
cess and a king, he yet, after his own fashion, dis- 
played a certain kindness of heart, and did not com- 
plete his service without showing his employers on 
more than one occasion that they would be disap- 
pointed in anticipating at his hands any act incon- 


sistent with his own views of military honor. 


An unfortunate incident in the general’s life was 
connected with this singular mission of superintend- 
ing the captivity of a princess. Shortly after he 
had returned from depositing his charge at Palermo, 
there occurred in the Chamber of Deputies one of 
those violent debates which almost bear comparison 
with the exhibitions of the new Assembly. ‘‘ Before 
all other things,’ cried General Bugeaud loudly, 
‘*men must learn to obey.’’ ‘* What!’ retorted a 
voice from the opposite benches, ‘‘ even to making 
themselves gaolers?’’? The speaker was M. Dulong, 
a near relative and political associate of the venerable 
republican Dupont de |’Eure. The general demand- 
ed an explanation, which was given and accepted ; 
but the quarrel, either by accident or design, was re- 
kindled, and a rencontre finally took place, in which 
M. Dulong was shot through the head. His fu- 
neral, according to the political tactics of those 


house of Orleans found itself seated on the throne | days, very nearly produced a revolution, and was 
of France, the name of Bugeaud was already well | actually followed by M. Dupont’s resignation of his 
known as that of an experienced and resolute com- | seat, and by the most violent attacks upon the gov- 


mander ; but the first conspicuous service on which | 
he was employed supplied a singular example of | 
the necessities of the new dynasty, and of the skill 

with which character was appreciated by those who | 
directed its affairs. Sixteen years ago the citadel | 
of Blaye contained a royal prisoner, who was to the | 
King of the French an object of scarcely less solici- 

tude than Mary of Scotland had been to Queen | 
Elizabeth. We need not recapitulate the circum- | 
stances by which, at the commencement of the year 

1833, the attention of Europe had been drawn to | 
this spot; but it was soon considered desirable that | 
the governor of the chateau should be superseded | 
by some person more competent to meet the emer- | 
gencies of the crisis.—Whether the Duchess de 

Berri was really, or not, enciente ; whether any de- 

ception was contemplated by the royalist party, or | 
against them; whether the various reports abroad | 
were rumors or facts, and, if facts, whether they | 
were capable or not of being turned to the service | 
of the government, were points which it was con- 
ceived of the greatest importance to ascertain for 
purposes, as the occasion might suggest, either of 
publication or concealment. 

It was also thought doubly necessary to look to 
the safe-keeping of the captive, and to place in com- 
mand of the fort some officer whose fidelity might 
be counted on, whose promptitude was certain, and 
Whose finesse was not to be feared. These quali- 
fications were thought to be represented in General 
Bugeaud, who departed on his mission accordingly. 





ernment and the crown. With this crown and 
government General Bugeaud’s politics and ser- 
vices were now permanently identified, and it must 
be acknowledged that Louis Philippe had few 
servants whose zeal was less inconveniently quali- 
fied by scruples or discretion. 

A wider field was soon discovered for the exer- 
cise of these equivocal talents. In the arrange- 
ments which followed upon the return of Marshal 
Clausel from Algeria, General Bugeaud at length 
found himself invested with what was virtually the 
independent command of the province of Oran, 
His commission was either to conciliate Abd-el- 
Kader or to extinguish him. On his arrival he 
issued a proclamation evincing a preference for the 
latter process, but his intentions were soon changed, 
and the treaty of the Tafna was transmitted to 
France as the first fruits of his government. His 
personal deportinent on the occasion of this inter- 
view with the Arab chief excited even more atten- 
tion in Paris than was produced by the actual con- 
cessions or acquisitions which the convention 
recorded. True to the genius of his race, Abd-el- 
Kader had assumed a bearing of disdainful indif- 
ference to the stipulations which he really desired. 
He permitted the French general, at the head of a 
picked detachment, to wait for him at the place of 
rendezvous throughout the entire day, and when at 
length he appeared on the spot he so adroitly 
worked on the impatient temper of his adversary 
that General Bugeaud was fain to seek him in his 






























































tent instead of being met half way. At last, on the 
termination of the conference, the French general 
rose from the carpet on which the two commanders 
had been seated together, and prepared to take 
leave. Anxious to retain in the eyes of his own 
tribe that dignity which he had successfully mo- 
nopolized during the day, the Emir still remained 
seated while the representative of the French 
power stood erect befure him. This, however, was 
too much for the general's patience. Clutching the 
astonished Arab by the wrist, ‘* Mats, relevez vous 
donc !”’ cried he, as he whirled the slightly made 
chief into an upright attitude and left him stagger- 
ing on his feet. This improvised assertion of rank | 
delighted the soldiery, and the French nation itself | 
almost forgot, in the attractiveness of the aneedote, | 
the favorable terms which their antagonist had been | 
permitted to command.—How General Bugeaud’s | 
operations were afterwards extended, how he earned | 
on the field of Isly the baton of a Marshal of France, | 
and by what tactics his strategy was signalized and 
strengthened, it cannot, so soon after the events, be 
needful for us to recount. 

It is not a little remarkable that the gigantic 
blunder called ‘‘the Revolution’ of February) 
should have involved not only the precipitate abdi- | 
eation of the most experienced of kings, and the | 
bewilderment of one of the firmest of ministers, but | 
even the repudiation of force by the most unhesitat- | 
ing of soldiers. ‘That there was no lack of will on, 
the marshal’s part is beyond question or denial ; it 
is only wonderful how he was restrained from ae- 
tion at a period of his service where action was so | 
peculiarly demanded. He has now gone to his’ 
grave with blots upon his memory which, perhaps, | 
were not wholly his own. His capacity was so en- 
tirely that of an instrument, that his acts are not to_ 
be separated from the power which moved him. 





Less positively cruel than insensible to misery, |: 


prompt and unserupulous in his recourse to the. 
bayonet and the cannon, but probably Jess from in- | 
nate bloodthirstiness than the single-minded notions | 
of a passionate and intractable soldier, he has yet to) 
account for nearly as many deeds of blind ferocity as | 
were ever charged to acommander. Habits of such | 
merciless and inconsiderate action. joined to con- | 
siderable experience and some practical skill, gave | 
him of course a military reputation at a period | 
when these qualifications were in request ; but the | 
fact that his services should at length actually have | 
been bespoken for the highest functions of govern- | 
ment can prove nothing but the extraordinary polit- | 
ical condition to which the French nation is re-' 
duced. As things now stand, brute force and | 
unscrupulous action must find a representative in | 
every government of France. Her polities are con- 
dueted with sword and musket. The theories of | 
social regenerators have pushed her back to a state | 
of social barbarism, and if gunpowder had not been | 
invented we should see the ministers of France| 
chosen, like Homeric heroes or Frankish kings, for | 
their gigantic stature and irresistible force of arm. | 
Such are the conditions of politieal madness and | 
popular folly, and it may perhaps be said, under. 
cireumstances like these, that a far better man than | 
Marshal Bugeaud could have been better spared by | 
the countrymen who survive him. 








Sovrnern Cuotera Anecvote.—The Rich- | 
mond Republican, in commenting upon the cholera, 
remarks that at least five blacks die to one white, 
on account of their having less control of their 
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appetites, in addition to their belief that ‘ a man’s 
time is fixed.’’ It relates the following anecdote ; 


What is amusing even in so serious a matter as 
an attack of the cholera, is the uniform pertinacity 
with which its colored subjects will deny to their 
medical attendants that they have eaten anything 
which could make them sick. An eminent phy- 
sician of our city informed us that on being called 
to a negro suddenly attacked with cholera, he asked 
him whether he had been eating fruit or vegetables. 
“Oh, no, sir,’”? was the reply, ‘‘ nothing of the 
kind.”? ‘* What, have you eat no apples or cher- 
ries?’ ** No, no,”’ said the negro, ‘* I never eats 
‘em any time of the year.’’ ‘* Well, I believe 
you have,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ and I ‘ll prove it ina 
short time.’’ The physician administered a vomit, 
the result of which was the ejection of about a 
quart of apples, stems, seed and all! ‘* Well,” 
said the doctor, ** I thought you told me you had 
not been eating apples. Lookat those. Are they 
not apples?” ** They does look like ‘erm, sir.” 


|‘*Are they not apples?’ ‘ Yes, sir, they are, 


that’s afact.’’ ‘* Well, how did they get into you, 
if you did not eat “em?’’ ** Please God, Massa, 
I don’t know, but I never eat anything of the kind.” 

The conclusion to which our medical friend 
came was that ‘‘ the only way to get the truth out 
of a negro is to vomit it out of him,”’ and that, even 
then, he won’t own it. 





In the town of Stonington, during the last war, 
resided a widow with an only daughter. When the 
attack on the place was made by a British naval 
force, (an attack which is memorable in the annals 
of war,) this widow was dying. All the other in- 
habitants, gathering their household goods, fled 
into the country. Only one house was occupied by 
the dying woman and her faithful daughter, who 
refused to leave her. Repeatedly balls passed 
through the house. Shells exploded all around 
them. The thunder of the cannon shook the foun- 
dations of the land. But the thunder of the cannon 
might not prevail to repel the sleep of death, which 
stole as calmly over lip and eye, and fell as gently 
on the old woman's heart, as if it had been a sunny 
spring morning on the glorious ocean shore. Fiercer 
and louder grew the sounds of the battle without, 
contrasting fearfully with that calm scene within, 
where the devoted child sat by her dying mother’s 
side, and held her hand, and heard her murmur, as 
the shot flew by, of long forgotten battle fields in 
olden times. Death came at length, that ‘‘calm, safe 
refuge,’’ from all battlings. Undisturbed by the 
sound of warrings, she fell asleep and heard the 
voice of the battle nolonger. Rising then from her 
long and holy watch, the daughter called soldiers 
from the fort to aid her in burying her dead. They 
wrapped the body in the blankets on which it lay, 
and carried it in solemn procession to the burial 
ground in whose enclosure slept profoundly the fa- 
thers of the village. There was something sublime 
in that procession. Men bore their kindred dust 
along deserted streets, heedless of the missiles of 
death that darkened the air, and entered the place 
of rest with their load of clay. Even as they en- 
tered, a shell fell before them, and exploding threw 
up the earth, and in the trench thus opened they 
laid the body and covered it out of the reach of 
war. Then, and not before, the daughter left her 
mother alone, and sought safety for herself.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
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THE TWO FLIRTS: OR, ADVENTURES IN A 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 


Pray, sir, can you be so kind as to tell me what 
sort of a creature is a male flirt? 

A male flirt, gentle inquirer, is generally along, 
tall animal, with a pale face and strawy hair. The 
young may occasionally perpetrate their little ama- 
tory artifices and caprices ; but the steady, professed 
practitioner, | am now attempting to describe, is 


definition ; you would not, I am sure, be so inordi- 
nate as even to wish that I should attempt the 
hopeless task. 


Count me the leaves on yonder tree ; 
So many different wills has she. 


Besides, the character is so common, that every- 
body has an opportunity of observing and investi- 
gating it. 

But to return to the more rare animal, whose 





usually fast approaching the mature age of forty. | species I have been endeavoring to define. Un- 
He is almost always exceedingly lank ; and looks | doubtedly, there must be occasional individual ex- 
remarkably wo-begone. In short, in aspect, de- | ceptions to the broad features I have sketched, as 
meanor, and expression, he bears a singular resem- | the usual distinctive attributes of the many. One 
blance to our imagination of *‘the wretch who | of the most complete and striking instances of a 
drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of night, and | dissimilarity of this nature is to be found in the 
told him half his Troy was burnt.”’ hero of the present tale. 
Such are his personal distinctions; his mental} Fitz-Roy Byron was But will the gentle 
qualifications are correspondent. person who has already interrogated me, give the 
He is dull, dead, heavy, lethargic ; and follows | wings to her fancy, and endeavor to incarnate a 
in a woman's train, like a mute at a funeral. | name; to invest a harmonious sound, abounding 
These are his permanent features, yet he has his |in sentimental associations, with corresponding 
gleams of assiduity and vivacity; but they are | flesh and blood? If she will adopt this sug- 
rare and transieut, and seem upon his graver and | gestion, she will discern the form and features of 
more natural character, like meteors flitting over | Fitz-Roy Byron; for he was a personification of 
the surface of a burial-ground. his name. I would say that he was like the Apol- 
Though his objects are gay and frivolous, yet | lo, but that he had such eyes! and any association 
his mode of pursuing them is singularly opposite | with a statue appears to me to suggest a terrific 
to their nature ; but is perfectly accordant to the | deficiency in this always most important feature, 
sombre character of his mind and person. He is | but indispensable in flirtations. Without, there- 
frequently to be seen in the dusk of the evening in | fore, summoning the aid of any simile, I will con- 
the vicinity of a churchyard ; or, in the early dawn | fine myself to the simple assertion, that he pos- 
of the morning, at the corners of and by secluded | sessed an admirable figure and face. 
places, looking intently and furtively around, with He was a gentleman of the town, and of fashion ; 
an alternate expression of hope and apprehension, and was naturally kind and tolerating ; but was 
as though expecting the arrival of some person | professionally a pretender to epigrams, and censo- 
whom he wished to meet, and dreading an encoun- | rious fastidiousness. The objects of his existence 
ter with others whom he as cordially desired to were certainly not very dignified; night and day 
avoid. Were he engaged in the gravest and he toiled laboriously after that fallacy, pleasure, 
darkest political conspiracy, the recesses of his | as children after a butterfly which they are con- 
desk, and the drawers of his library table, could | scious they can never overtake. In short, he was 
not be protected by locks of more complicated con- | a thorough votary of the world, (as some two or 
struction; and should his pocket-book or tablets | three thousand spoiled children of fortune are em- 
ever be mislaid, under circumstances that render phatically designated,) and was eminently erudite 
them liable to the scrutiny of a stranger, the con- | and practised in all its recognized frivolities. Such 
sequent strife between his vanity and his fears | had hitherto been the character and career of the 
might rage to a degree that should undermine his | Honorable Fitz-Roy Byron. 
constitution for the rest of his life. Yet, in spite At the period, when this gentleman was in the 
of all the caution which his nervous timidity sug- | very zenith of his glory, there existed in the same 
gests, more than once he has been known to drop, | sphere a star of equal if not superior magnitude ; 
in situations of publicity, locks of hair of various | yet, small as was the place assigned to them, 
colors, which he has hastily and anxiously re-| strange to say, these illustrious individuals had 
covered and reeoncealed, while casting flurried and | hitherto revolved in separate orbits; and though 
suspicious looks on the spectators. | constantly tantalized by reports of the other's re- 
Of course, he possesses no profession ; but he is | nown, and perhaps equally desirous of meeting, by 
often a member of Parliament. Of course, too, he | a series of perverse accidents, they had never yet 
possesses a competence, and, generally, a certain | attained the realization of their wishes. 
extent of hereditary position in the world; for, as; As Mr. Byron is evidently peerless among men, 
for his achievement of any for himself, that is an | of course it is apparent, that this equally preém- 
Occurrence quite out of the range of possibilities. | jnent person must be of the gender feminine. Lady 
Such, gentle inquirer, are some of the principal | Matilda Morden was indeed a magnificent star, I 
characteristics of the male flirt. |should say of the very first order ; but thar, I be- 
Of the female flirt, I can pretend to give no lieve, only comprises the fixed stars; and never 
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was vagabond comet, or zig-zag meteor, less en- 
titled to the praise of stability, than was this light- 
hearted maiden. 

She was the daughter of a Scotch noble, recently 
elevated to an English earldom, in consequence of 
the abundance of his coal mines, the plurality of his 
canal shares, or some other equally indisputable 
pretension. But though his ancestry may not have 
been magnates of the very first class, and though 
he himself, their scion, may not have been endowed 
with any transcendant intellectual powers, yet he 
had great wealth ; and his daughter was beautiful, 
gifted, and cultivated ; a combination of advantages 
sufficient to ensure fcr their possessors the suffrages 
of the first fashion in the land. Consequently, 
the Earl of Ambleside and Lady Matilda Morden 
took their station among the foremost of the elite. 

In truth, she was a very lovely creature. Her 
smile was the most joyous, beaming, sunny sight 
that can be imagined; and her mouth and teeth 
were divine. Her hair was a beautiful auburn ; 
and her radiant and eloquent eyes were not very 
dissimilar in color. She was tall, round, and 
graceful; one might have looked at her until the 
meaning of the word angle should have become 
almost unintelligible ; and her exquisitely formed 
neck was smooth and equal in surface as a pillar 
of Parian marble. In fine, both in figure and face, 
the damsel was unexceptionable. 

In consequence, I suppose, of her Scotch origin, 
she affected to be a great admirer of all border le- 
gends, feudal customs, and mountain scenery ; and 
raved continually about the mists, and the moors, 
and the torrents, and the lochs, and the impetuous 
streams, of that Elysian land, where, 

Far as the eye can reach ne tree is seen, 

Earth clad in russet scorns the lively green ; 

The plague of grasshoppers they secure defy, 

For in three hours a grasshopper would die. 

The gypsy affected too the Highland costume ; 
and wore the tartan with a grace peculiarly her 
own. Often, at fancy balls, had she figured as 
Flora Macdonald ; armed with a glittering dagger, 
and adorned with a clasp made of a kairn-gorhm, 
almost as large as herself. Often, too, while clad 
in the most finished and recherché manner, and 
looking as elegant and as delicate as if the rose 
leaf of the Sybarite would have destroyed her hap- 
piness for a month, would it please her to boast of 
imaginary exploits in the Highlands, worthy of a 
Crotonian; how, in Ross-shire, she was accus- 
tomed to climb mountains of granite perfectly ver- 
tical, and smooth as ice. By what faculty she 
adhered to them, she never could conceive ; un- 
less, indeed, she possessed unconsciously some of 
the properties of the fly. Often had she been ac- 
eustomed to ride, for days together, on shaggy 
ponies, with an action mere merciless than that of 
a French cart over a French causeway—had waded 
barefooted through rivulets of an incredible depth 
—had slept on pallet beds—lived in wooden huts, 
and followed the deer-stalkers for a week together. 
*T was true she did not appear very robust; but 





it was really quite wonderful what she could un- 
dergo! 

Thus ramblingly would she delight to discourse ; 
herself always her own theme ; and the inspiration 
ever the same—that ceaseless and reckless love of 
attracting attention and wonder, which is the in- 
satiate offspring of licentious vanity. 

It is now, I imagine, made thoroughly manifest 
that Mr. Fitz-Byron and her mirthful and volatile 
ladyship possessed many features of resemblance. 
In point of position, personal attractions, and men- 
tal endowments, they were equal ; and in egotism, 
and in covetousness of sway, and of all purely self- 
ish and frivolous distinctions, they were almost 
identical. The only difference between them was, 
that the gentleman was the Phaeton of his sex ; the 
lady the Semele of hers. 

And yet, flagitious flirt as she was, she had 
many good qualities and was altogether a much 
better person than either she herself or anybody 
else suspected her to be. In this respect, too, as 
has been stated, her male rival resembled her. 

But as already some pages have been devoted 
to the portraiture of character, it is quite time to 
commence the narrative of the incidents of my tale. 

Some years have now elapsed since a large 
party was assembled at Vernon Cliff, the seat of 
the Right Honorable Duncan Edwardes, a politi- 
eal leader of much celebrity. To this mansion, 
Mr. Byron had been invited to pass the com- 
mencement of the shooting season ; an invitation 
which, for many reasons, he had felt disposed to de- 
cline, until he accidentally learned that the Lady 
Matilda Morden was among the guests. Long had 
he been desirous to meet her; long had he been 
regretting the perverse fate which had kept them 
asunder; and, consequently, he joyfully availed 
himself of the present opportunity of gratifying 
his curiosity. He instantly despatched a letter to 
his parliamentary friend, stating that his arrival 
might be expected in a few days. 

When Lady Matilda heard that Fitz-Roy By- 
ron, the renowned Fitz-Roy Byron, was to become 
an inmate of the same dwelling with herself, she 
experienced similar feelings of satisfaction. What 
should she do with him? How conduct herself 
towards him? Do with him? Vanquish him im- 
mediately—cast him to the earth, a supplicant at 
her feet? He must frequently have heard of her ; 
and in terms of the highest commendation ; but 
how immeasurably surprised would he not be to 
find the reality so infinitely’ exceed the report! 
Of course, he must have Ais pretensions to do- 
minion ; what a tenfold delight, therefore, would 
she experience in subjugating him! At last, 
then, fortune be thanked, she had found a prey 
worthy of her talents, and her ambition. 

These were the thoughts of the maiden ; and 
we will now take a peep into the breast of the 
gentleman, as he lazily and languidly reclined in 
his carriage, on the route to Vernon Cliff. 

** What game shall I play ?”’ thought he, “ the 
assiduous or the indifferent? The former, I fear 
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would be a condescension. And yet, such is her 
reputation, it is worth the while of even Fitz- 
Roy Byron to subdue her. I must have her in 
my chains—that‘s poz. But the road—what road 
shall I travel to secure this object’ N’importe,”’ 
he continued, passing his fingers through his hair, 
and endeavoring to obtain a satisfactory view of 
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detection of her presence, with a most ambiguous 
expression of countenance, which indicated aught 
but discomposure, she very deliberately withdrew 
her gaze from his direction, loitered for a few 
moments, and then slowly retired.. 

‘** By Jupiter !’’ mentally exclaimed the Hon- 
orable Fitz-Roy Byron, after a most comprehen- 


the whole of his fine figure, which is not a very 
easy operation in a carriage ; ‘‘ n’importe Fité- 
Roy Byron cannot go astray. Whatsoever path 


sive and systematic survey of the fair apparition, 
**T would bet a hundred pounds that that is Lady 
Matilda Morden! She is a beautiful creature in- 


he may please to enter, it cannot fail to conduct | deed! In truth, she even more than realizes my 
him to his end. I shall therefore be guided by | expectations. I never saw a more lovely figure— 





circumstances. But one thing is certain—massa- | and what a complexion ! what a blooming cheek! 
ere her I will!” Faith, it is almost a pity that it must so soon be- 
" While his mind was devoted to the entertain-|come pallid. In sooth, I could almost resolve to 
ment of these and similar thoughts, he arrived | relent; but both my position and my re potation 
within view of the noble domain of his opulent | imperiousl y require that I should victimize her.’ 

host. The stately mansion, became visible; and| And what meanwhile were the ruminations of 
for a moment he imagined that the end of his Lady Matilda Morden? for the conjecture of Mr. 
journey was attained. But he soon discovered | By ron was accurate, and the lovely apparition was 
that the road deviated from the house, and that he | indeed no other than that celebrated person. But 
had still a considerable circuit to make, before he | how she ever chanced to be on that spot, is a prob- 
could reach it. ‘The fact is, that the right hon-|lem I can never hope to solve. What could 
orable gentleman, though a very great patriot, | have induced her, not only to desert the artificial 
chanced also to be too great a lover of the pic-|excitement in which she habitually lived, and 
turesque, and of the stateliness of privacy, to suf- bw hich was to her as the air she breathed, but to 
fer his estate to be invaded and sacrificed for the | stray to a place so comparatively desolate, is a 
convenience of his fellow-subjects ; and the con- | circumstance that appears to me to indicate an 
sequence of this little infirmity was, that the pub- | extent of inconsistency worthy even of Sylla him- 
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lie highway most intricately meandered for several | 
miles around the limits of his park. But even in 
this regulation, suspicious as it may at first ap- 
pear, the enlightened legislator proved himself to 
be a genuine philanthropist ; for, though the road | 
certainly could not be accused of conspiring to | 
assist the traveller in the completion of his jour- | 
ney, yet it obtained for him some beautiful views 
of the interior of the domain of Vernon Cliff, 
which he must have lost, if his route had been 
less devious; ‘‘ And thus,’’ self-reasoned the 
political sophist, who had contrived this agreeable 
circumvention, 
obstructed, his pleasure is permanently advanced.”’ 


The very near approach to the termination of | 


his journey, revived in Byron’s mind with ad- 
ditional strength his discussions as to the conduct 
he should pursue in his intercourse with Lady 
Matilda Morden. He had at last thoroughly re- 
volved, digested, and completed to his own satis- 
faction, the plan of his whole campaign ; and now 


had only to determine in what dress he should | 
While his carriage, with a pain- | 


commence it. 
ful tediousness was ascending a very steep hill, he 
was self-complacently endeavoring to figure to 
himself the appearance he would present in his 
different costumes ; when, suddenly emerging from | 
his revery, and raising his eyes, he discovered in | 
the park above him, and within a few yards of, | 
and immediately confronting him, a very beautiful 
female evidently engaged in a contemplation of his 
own cherished self. She was dressed most ele-— 
gantly, and yet most fancifully; and there was 
about her a general air of fashion and distinction, 
which was strikingly conspicuous. Observing his 


“if his business be temporarily | 


self, that prince of paradoxes. And yet, perhaps, 
the solution of this seemingly mysterious proceed- 
ing may be found in the piquaney of its entire 
‘novelty ; for, with a religious veracity, it might 
be asserted of her, that, previously to the present 
|period, she and Nature had never been alone to- 
‘gether during five successive minutes. 

But to reveal the ruminations of the lady. She 
| had discovered him, as has been stated, some min- 
utes before he had observed her. 

** 1 do really believe,”’ thonght she, as he slow- 
ly ascended the hill, ‘‘ that that creature, in that 
carriage, is Mr. Fitz-Roy Byron. There are the 
black eyes—the black hair—the mustache—the 
Roman nose—the white teeth-—all exactly as he 
has been described. It must be he, | am confi- 
‘dent. He is a handsome man certainly—very 
gentlemanly and distinguished. A coxeomb evi- 
dently ; but upon the whole, he more than 
realizes my expectations of his personal appear- 
‘ance! Poor fellow! he looks very happy and 
good-tempered! Heigh-ho '!—TIn truth, it is al- 
most a pity that my reputation literally compels 
| me to victimize him !” 

In the mean time, the carriage of Mr. Byron 
‘reached the termination of its laborious ascent ; 
and the summit of the hill having been passed, 
‘the descent was commenced with a velocity that 

| promised soon to compensate for the time that had 
‘been lost in its previous tortoise-pace. But in 
this instance also, the truth of the fable was again 
destined to be verified ; for, their hare-like fleet- 
ness had continued scarcely two brief minutes, 
when off flew a wheel, and crash! down thun- 
;dered the carriage; jarring poor Mr. Byron’s 
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frame ten thousand times more in that single mo- 
ment, than had the united false notes of all his 
different acquaintance, during the whole of his 
previous existence—an achievement that his mu- 
sical sensibilities would once have deemed impos- 
sible. 

As soon as he had recovered from the transito- 
ry stupefaction into which this earthquake shock 
had thrown him, his first effort was to ascertain 
whether he had sustained any serious injury. 
Finding, as well as his restricted position would 
permit him to judge, that no bones were broken, 
he lustily attempted to extricate himself from a 
situation at once peculiarly inconvenient and unbe- 
coming. But this was an object unluckily far 
more easily coveted than attained. The upper 
part of the carriage had fallen into a ditch, and 








the roof consequently being considerably below | 


the level of the floor, the situation of the unfor- 
tunate inmate may easily be conceived to be re- 
markably unpleasant. 

Now Mr. Fitz-Roy Byron had by no means a 
contemptible opinion of his intellectual powers, 
and, in case of emergency, had frequently de- 
pended upon his head for his support; but that 
this august ornament of the human trunk should 
ever have been materially devoted to such an em- 
ployment, had never previously, by the remotest 
accident, entered into his calculation of possibili- 
ties. He was consequently extremely indignant 
at his situation ; and his vigorous effort to release 
himself having failed, he bellowed lustily for as- 
sistance. But as well might he have summoned 
the winds, for his servant had been tossed con- 
temptuously, like an egg-shell from a monkey, 
over a lofty hedge into a mud-pond in the middle 
of an adjacent field ; and as for the post-boy, he was 
far too deeply immersed in a vehement perform- 
ance of sundry pantomimic maneuvres to which the 
agony of a sprained ankle was condemning him, 
to pay any heed to the vociferations of the im- 
prisoned and humiliated dandy. 

Mr. Fitz-Roy, therefore, soon found that he 
was left to his own resources ; and this conscious- 
ness supplied him with a desperation that, after 
many laborious efforts, ultimately enabled him to 
attain his object. First the head of the discon- 
solate man emerged from the window of the car- 
riage ; and then his shoulders forced their way 
through the same narrow space. At last, the 
natural position of ‘the animal upon two legs’’ 
was entirely regained ; he stood upright, his feet 
resting upon the nether side of the luckless vehi- 
cle, and part of his body and his arms exhibited 
above the level of the upper window. This ob- 
ject attained, he tried to open the door ; but all 
his efforts proving unsuccessful, he rested his el- 
bows upon the panels, and depositing his chin in 
his palms, deliberately paused to recover the 
breath necessary for the exertion which he was 
still doomed to undergo. 

He had stood thus for perhaps two or three 
minutes, when he was startled by a sound that 
made the blood rush into his face, and then return 
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upon his heart chilled with horror! To an indi- 
vidual in his situation, a man of the town, a man 
of the world, a clubman, a lounger, a gallant, the 
whirring of a dozen bullets in his ear would have 
been far preferable to that infernal sound ; for it 
seemed to him—oh, desperation! like the effort 
of a female to suppress a titter. Even as the 
stunned culprit when the scaffold is presented to 
him, mechanically he raised his eyes; when, 
what should his horrified vision encounter im- 
mediately above him, but the Lady Matilda Mor- 
den ! and with such a look of arch malice on her 
mirthful countenance, that really I have not suffi- 
cient stoicism to even attempt to describe it. 

His first impulse was to slink snail-like back 
again into his shell ; and there if possible forever 
hide himself from eyes that seemed to gaze upon 
him like those of Medusa. But he soon found 
that ingress was even more difficult than egress. 
He had therefore only the alternative of remain- 
ing to be stared to death by the Gorgon eyes 
which he felt were still riveted upon him, for he 
dared not again raise his own to ascertain the fact ; 
or to make immediately a desperate effort to evade 
this appalling catastrophe. 

Each of these proceedings however had its own 
particular vexations and disadvantages. If he re- 
mained, he died. But, if he attempted to escape, 
while conscious that he was exposed to the gaze 
of the fair demon above him, he could not doubt 
but that he should make a very ludierous exhibi- 
tion. And, perhaps, if there be in the world one 
situation more awkward and ridiculous than 
another, it is that of a man emerging from the 
window of an overturned carriage. A Vestris or 
a Louis Quatorze could not have undergone this 
ordeal with either grace or dignity ; how then, in 
such a juncture, could even a Fitz-Roy Byron be 
supposed likely to be successful ? 

These were his harrowing reflections; but he 
had no further option ; one or other step must im- 
mediately be adopted. He consequently deter- 
mined to escape ; and the result almost instantly 
realized all his melancholy anticipations. He suc- 
eeeded in attaining the outside of the carriage 
without entailing the slightest imputation on 
either his grace, or his agility ; but in the leap 
which was necessary to deposit his person on terra 
firma, he slipped and fell headlong into the mire, 
immediately beneath the spot, on which he be- 
lieved his fair termentor to be still stationed. 

His spirit was broken; instead of springing 
from the earth, he rose slowly ; and his temper 
was more disturbed than it had ever previously 
been. 

** When I resolved,"’ thought he mvodily, ‘‘ that 
I would speedily have her at my feet, I little 
imagined that I was destined so soon to find myself 
prostrate at hers.”’ 

But we will not trample upon a persecuted 
man ; or any longer, with a malicious minuteness 
exhibit him in his misfortunes. We will there- 
fore not only suppose him arrived at the mansion, 
but that the couple of days have elapsed, which 
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intervened before his bruises permitted him to pre- | 
sent himself at the dinner table of his munificent 
host. 

On this oceasion, he was seated next to Lady 
Matilda Morden, to whom he had been introduced 
during the morning of that day. And was he 
fascinated by her? Did he appreciate both her 
charms of person and of mind? Perhaps he did ; 
but he had conceived such a spite against her in 
consequence of her accidental privity to his mis- | 
fortunes, that he would not even acknowledge to | 
himself the entertainment of any favorable senti- 
ments. Whether Lady Matilda was equally tae 
different to him, it is not easy to determine ; for | 





effort ; and it produced a similar effect. All the 
ladies had risen—many of them had withdrawn— 
and she saw that her continuation in her seat, un- 
der such circumstances, was attracting attention. 
Not a moment was to be lost—and, with one more 
convulsive and desperate effort to regain her lost 
treasure, she fairly and finally projected it beyond 


| her reach ! 


Oh, it would have been worth the sacrifice of 
half-a-dozen years of existence to have seen, and 
to have known the cause of, the look of despair- 
ing resignation with which Lady Matilda Morden 
then glided from the apartment ! 

After the departure of their fair neighbors, the 


as the very core of her vocation existed in the! gentlemen made their usual approach to the head 
manifestation of a particular interest for every | of the table ; and Mr. Byron occupied the seat of 
particular individual, she was so practised a per-! our baffled heroine. He was really glad that she 
former that the object of her attentions for the | was gone ; he had been pre-determined not to be 
moment was little likely to detect the semblance | pleased with her; and her efforts to entrap him 
from the reality. But on the present occasion, for | into a flirtation had consequently only bored and 
the first time in her life, she was destined to be, vexed him. With the feelings therefore of a man 
defeated. Jn vain did she employ the sublimest| who has experienced a relief, he threw himself 
efforts of her art; in vain did she direct against| back in his chair, and comfortably stretched forth 
him the entire battery of her glances, and wiles $3) his long legs; when lo! they easily alighted on 
Mr. Byron sat impregnably secure in the citadel | what the less proportions of the luckless Lady Ma- 
of his spleen, and scarcely even vouchsafed to her! tilda could not with all her efforts attain. 
as much attention as courtesy required. Occasion- ** Why, what is Byron diving after?’ exclaimed 
ally, he addressed himself to the pretty Miss Tem-| Sir Sedley Manvers, thus directing the attention 
ple, who was his neighbor, on the other side ;| of the company to the circumstance of our hero 
but, still, evidently, the prevailing features of the | having disappeared beneath the table. 
character he had assumed for the evening, were; ‘* By Jupiter !’’ exclaimed in the next moment 
languor and nonchalance. How provoking! and the object of their curiosity, emerging from the 
never had she before so much coveted a conquest ! | folds of the table-cloth, into visible existence ; 
** Why, Mr. Byron, how very dull you are to-| ‘* By Jupiter! a ¢rouvaille!”’ 
night !’’ exclaimed piquantly old Lady Teviotdale, And he deposited upon the table the tiny slip- 
who possessed herself a most sepulchral vivacity. | per of his unfortunate neighbor ; when one general 
“The dulness of Mr. Byron must, I am sure,| expression of surprise and amusement arose. Then 
always be more entertaining than the brilliancy of | it was passed from hand to hand, and obtained as 
others,”’ said Lady Matilda, in a low tone, just) general a share of admiration and curiosity. Many 
delicately tinctured by sentiment ; recklessly defy-| were the conjectures that were hazarded as to 
ing, in her eager desire to propitiate, all the peril| whom it belonged ; but Mr. Byron, who with tol- 
which her reputation as a wit could not fail to in- | erable certainty could have solved this question, 
cur from this, unequivocal platitude. from some vague motive which perhaps he could 
But all her efforts were of no avail. Courtesy, | not have defined to himself, pretended that from 
asperity ; mirth, gravity ; conciliation, provoca-| the situation in which he found it, he was unable 
tion; every demeanor, tone, style, aspect and) to determine who was its owner. 
demonstration, concordant and antithetical, were| Some obtuse and kind-hearted person then sug- 
repeatedly tried and found equally unsuccessful. | gested to Mr. Edwardes, that the slipper ought to 
The inexorable Byron would not be persuaded | be despatched to the ladies in the drawing room, 
to address to her his homage. | for them to determine, among themselves, who was 
During the ten minutes, or quarter of an hour, the proprietor of it. But the malicious, who are 
of taciturnity into which she then subsided, per-| only too frequently the more acute, strongly resist- 
haps she was weary ; or, perhaps, she was vexed ;| ed this proposition ; and protested that it would 
or, perhaps, she was abstracted ; I know not; but, be worse than infanticide, wilfully to destroy their 
from some, or other, or any cause, but that of her, amusement in the very moment of its birth, espec- 
little black satin slipper being too ¢ight, she had ially as it was in their power to bring it to a robust 
slipped from her beautiful foot this ‘elegant and, maturity. Atthe head of this class of maleon- 
captivating portion of the feminine apparel. She tents was our friend Mr. Byron, who moved as an 
had just become conscious of her bereavement, | amendment, that no attempt should be made to dis- 
when the signal for the departure of the ladies was cover an owner for the shoe, until the gentlemen 
given by their hostess. Hastily, she endeavored should be present to witness it. 
to recover her little truant; but in the hurried at-| The much desired moment at length arrived ; 
tempt only propelled it to an increased distanee and the host and his guests repaired to the draw- 
from her. She made a second, and more anxious , ing room. Curiously and scrutinizingly did they 
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eye all the young ladies then and there assembled. 
Now it happened that not less than seven or eight 
specimens of this very indiosyneratie species of the 
human genus had been collected at the dinner ta- 
ble ; all of whom, strange to say, were both so 
pretty and well made, that any one of them might 
have been the proprietor of the shoe, small and 
elegant as it was. The quizzers, therefore, had 
rather an ample field for their erudite investiga- 
tions ; and right curiously did they peer beneath 
chairs and tables, sofas and ottomans, piano-fortes 
and musie-stools, for a sight of the complement of 
feet with which nature had blessed each of the ob- 
jects of their suspicion. Their industry gradually 
obtained its reward ; and at last it became pretty 
generally established among this inquiring body, 
that all their fair companions had been ascertained 
to be in possession of the whole of their attire, 
with the exception of Lady Matilda Morden, who 
sat most suspiciously, like the widow of Ems, ob- 
stinately presenting to the eyes of her inquisitive 
admirers only one shoe ; nor could any maneuvre 
entrap her into a position which should exhibit 
her other foot. 

Just as this fact had been unequivocally sub- 
stantiated, the door of the principal entrance opened, 
with a prodigious eclat, to its extreme extent ; and 
the tallest servant in the whole establishment, with 
powdered hair, a considerable quantity of gold and 
plush, and a general aspect and character of great 
dignity, statelily entered the apartment, followed 
by three or four attendant menials, almost as long 
as himself. In his outstretched arms he ostenta- 
tiously bore, with a vigor and an air worthy even 
of the best heroes of the Iliad, a massive silver 
waiter, which was as big as young Norval’s 
shield, which was round as the moon, if not quite 
as large; and in the centre of which—not the 
moon, or the shield, but the tray—conspicuously 
reposed, in solitary majesty, compensating by the 
strong contrast of its color for the diminutiveness 
of its size, the celebrated little black satin slip- 
per. 

To the great surprise of the ladies, and to the 
great internal mirth of the gentlemen, though their 
countenances presented a profound affectation of 
gravity and astonishment, this procession then ap- 
proached Mrs. Edwardes ; when the leader of it, | 
with an amusing unconsciousness of his participa- 
tion in a jest, formally acquainted her, in menial 
tone and phrase, during a most solemn silence, 
that the shoe had been found beneath the dinner 
table ; and that his master had desired him to as- 
certain from his mistress to whom it belonged. 
Great were the giggling and merriment excited by 
this announcement, among the livelier of both 
sexes ; and even the most artificial and inert pos- 
itively really smiled. 

** Who is the owner of this very pretty slip- 
per?’ demanded Mr. Edwardes, exhibiting it to 
the surrounding throng ; for great legislators may 
oecasionally be facetious, upon “ precedent,’’ as 
even the stern Cromwell was a practical joker : 





“* Nobody answers ; then I must vote that we pro- 


ceed to what old Brantome calls les voies de fait, 
and make the discovery by occular if not forcible 
means.” ‘ 

But in the very moment of its seeming fulfil- 
ment, the plotters were destined to be deprived of 
a portion of their anticipated triumph ; for when 
they turned from their admiration of their trophy, 
to recreate themselves in tlie discomposure of their 
victim, they found to their great disappointment 
that she had disappeared. The instant she dis- 
cerned the magnificent entrance of her much-hon- 
ored slipper at one door, she quietly escaped at 
another ; for she felt, with all her self-possession, 
and ready tact, that if she awaited the coming 
struggle, the laugh would be against her. 

The next morning, at breakfast, the conversa- 
tion turned upon the incident of the previous 
evening ; and after some few vapid jests, and 
bavardage, upon the subject, had been perpetrated, 
Fitz-Roy Byron remarked superciliously to a com- 
panion, in a sotto voce, which was quite loud 
enough to be distinctly audible to Lady Matilda, 
** That he had never witnessed, or heard of in all 
his life, a more ingenious or elaborate stratagem 
to attract attention to a pretty foot. The fair 
damsel had certainly admirably sueceeded in im- 
pressing everybody with a very exalted opinion 
of her talents for deception. But for himself, he 
contritely confessed, that he could not say that 
tricks of this nature ever particularly increased 
either his esteem or respect for the party who 
perpetrated them.” 

Shortly after the departure of the gentlemen, 
two or three of the ladies had repaired to the li- 
brary in search of books. Among this number 
was Lady Matilda Morden, who, after a long 
vacillation, having at last suited her fastidious 
taste, was retiring from the apartment, with the 
volumes she had selected ; when Lady Teviotdale 
accosted her, and taking her arm drew her slightly 
aside. Then addressing her, in the most confi- 
dential manner, and with the kindest possible 
malice, she said condolingly, 

**T assure you, my dear, I really quite felt for 
you last night. Indeed, I told my daughter only 
this morning, that I little expected to have ever 
beheld you placed in such a situation. But it 
really is too bad of that Mr. Byron; and ask 
Charlotte whether I did not say so? I positively 
assert that all the kind advances you made to him, 
ought to have overwhelmed him with gratitude ; 
but instead of exciting in him any feeling of the 
kind, I declare, and so does Lady Temple, that he 
did not reply to them with even common atten- 
tion. And that harsh remark, too, of his, re- 
specting your little ingenious stratagem of the 
pretty slipper. Indeed, my dear, he must not 
only be a terribly insensible, but a very ill-bred 
person ; and, believe me, not at all worthy of your 
pursuit for the future.’’ 

During this speech of the good-natured dow- 
ager, not only the cheeks and forehead of Lady 
Matilda were died with blushes, but the neck and 
even the very arms shared in the crimson suffu- 
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sion which her charitable commiseration had ex- 
cited. As soon as she could emancipate herself 
from her friendly tormentor, instead of repairing 
to the drawing-room, there more to prattle than to 
read, away, into the very depths of her own apart- 
ment, hurried the discomfited Lady Matilda. 
When the doors were double locked, and her pri- 
vacy was impassably secured, then, and not till 
then, the proud and humbled girl threw herself 
into a chair, and gave vent to her deep mortifica- 
tion in a paroxysm of tears. 

‘*T hate the creature !’’ she exclaimed aloud, 
in the agony of her vexation, ‘“‘ I positively hate 
him !” 

This impassioned avowal of the pacific tenden- 
cy of her sentiments, she repeated several times 
with increasing vehemence. After her wrath had 
been somewhat mollified by indulgence, she be- 
came more tranquil, and silently pursued the train 
of reflections which her chagrin suggested. 
“Who would have imagined,’ she thought, 
‘* when I saw that frivolous coxcomb huddled to- 
gether in his prostrate carriage, and afterwards 
laughed at the absurdity and degradation of his 
position and appearance for half a dozen hours to- 
gether, that, within a week, he, the thing ! would 
have been the cause of my experiencing so much 
unhappiness? J, that have wealth, and rank, and 
fashion, and wit, and “ 

She raised her eyes, and gazed attentively at 
something that appeared behind the broad surface 
of the large mirror that confronted her. A very 
pretty object presented itself to her inspection ; it 
was that of a lovely girl, whose face was pale, 
whose silken and clustering masses of rich auburn 
hair were most picturesquely deranged, and whose 
large, full, and eloquent eyes glistened with the 
traces of recent tears. She was half seated, and 
half reclining in a large arm-chair; and, alto- 
gether, her attitude and aspect alike presented a 
very fascinating picture of feminine disconsolate- 
ness and temporary self-forgetfulness. 

She resumed her soliloquy. 

‘* J, that have wealth, and rank, and fashion, 
and wit, and Jeauty; J, that am known to have 
rejected the Duke of Churchill; J, that the Prince 
of Hungary, who has more shepherds than our 
most opulent nobles possess sheep, declares to be 
the most captivating creature in Europe, and who 
has six, if not seven times solicited me to marry 
one of his sons; J, who possess all this eclat, and 
personal attractions besides, am to be treated with 
disdain by a coxcomb, a superficial creature, who 
has no one earthly advantage, but that he is not 
very ugly. However, I will be revenged! for I 
will never speak to him, or even /ook at him again, 
as long as I live! and then, we will see how he 
will be able to support his fate !’’ 

For two or three days, Lady Matilda adhered 
most consistently to the infliction of this atrocious 
punishment. But, to the volatile and wayward 
girl, the consciousness of having imposed upon 
herself a rule was a restraint; and soon, there- 
fore, the fulfilment of her resolution became a 
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bore and an effort. The very necessity of avoid- 
ing him was itself an incentive to associate with 
him. But, deep within the recesses of her mind, 
was a feeling which also impelled her to this 
latter course. It was a strange, mysterious feel- 
ing ; she could neither fathom nor comprehend it ; 
and it was very vexatious and contrary: but it 
did not the less fail to make its influence acknowl- 
edged, because it chanced to be unintelligible. 

Several days had now elapsed since Lady Tev- 
iotdale had so kindly condoled with her. But, at 
this period, she availed herself of an opportunity 
of ‘‘exhibiting’’ to her patient, as the medical 
gentlemen express themselves, another dose of 
similar commiseration. 

** Well, my dear,’’ she said, ‘I approve highly 
of your conduct. I admire your fortitude ex- 
tremely; and so do Lady Temple—and Miss Tem- 
ple—and my daughter. You have cut him most 
completely and properly for the last two or three 
days ; and I repeat, that I give you all praise for 
your excellent conduct. But, is it not provoking 
that he does not seem to entertain the slightest 
sense of your desertion of him! Now, does not 
this prove to you what I always told you—that 
he is a most insensible and indiscriminating per- 
son, and altogether utterly unworthy of your pur- 
suit?” 

**Well!’’ cried Lady Matilda, after having 
again taken refuge in the solitude of her chamber : 
** Well! this is not to be borne! The tiresome 
splenetic old woman! She’ll drive me mad with 
vexation! And that creature, too—his excessive 
imperturbability and selfishness—I declare, he pays 
no more heed to me than if I were not in exist- 
ence. But, I will endure this odious ill-breeding 
no longer. I will be revenged! and, if he do not 
know how to bear himself as a civilized being, I 
will teach him a lesson that he shall never recall, 
but in sorrow and in fruitless regret. J will have 
him at my feet! yes, have him at my feet—and 
then, forsake him—and make the conceited crea- 
ture rue for the rest of his days that he ever con- 
temned Matilda Mordon !”’ 

Like a greyhound in pursuit of the hare, after 
a long confinement in sight of its prey, away flew, 
with all the vigor of inclination, her giddy lady- 
ship in this more congenial path. With a perti- 
nacious assiduity, and a skill that would have done 
honor to a better cause, she now sat down, in reg- 
ular beleaguerment and siege, before the heart of 
the unconscious Mr. Byron. In all his whims 
and tastes she carefully coincided ; addressed her- 
self to all his foibles; and, whenever he mani- 
fested to her any peculiar degree of coldness, she 
only responded to the slight, by increased efforts 
to propitiate him ; and, yet so skilfully and dain- 
tily did she play her part, that in all this system- 
atic and zealous concurrence, she never approached 
obsequiousness, or deviated in the minutest degree 
from the most rigid path of feminine delicacy. 

But, with all her ingenuity, it is not to be sup- 
posed that she could conceal her maneuvres from 
the quick eye of Lady Teviotdade, who hated her 
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most raneorously, for the very sufficient and justi- 
fiable reason that she was pretty, and her daughter 
was plain; that Lady Matilda was sought and 
admired, and Miss Charlotte Duncan was either 
shunned or disregarded. But, in vain did the be- 
nevolent dowager interfere with her friendly sneers. 
Lady Matilda was now sustained by too strong 
and premeditated a purpose to succumb any longer 
to their influence. 

And how fared and proceeded Mr. Byron dur- 
ing the progress of this assault? What were his 
conduct, sentiments, and opinions'—In a very 
short time, he began to find that his antipathy for 
Lady Matilda was rapidly subsiding. During the 
next few days, it entirely expired; and, within 
the ensuing week, he discovered that she was 
a very elegant, beautiful, cultivated creature, and 
thoroughly worthy of his services and assistance 
in the flirting department. 

‘**My dear Fitz-Roy,’’ said Sir Sedley Man- 
vers, one day as they were strolling together in 
the park, “I firmly believe that your fascinating 
self has really captivated that arch coquette, Lady 
Matilda Morden.” 

Now, the said Sir Sedley Manvers had spent 
one half his fortune and mortgaged the other ; and, 
consequently, possessed a considerable predilection 
for Miss Temple, who was an heiress. But, it 
unfortunately chanced that, instead of gratefully 
repaying the baronet for his disinterested affection, 
the thoughtless damsel entertained a tender senti- 
ment for Mr. Byron—which, to say the least, 
was very provoking. Sir Sedley Manvers, there- 
fore, would not have been sorry to have seen his 
dear friend married to even a worse flirt than 
Lady Matilda Morden. 

‘** Upon my life, I am in earnest,”’ repeated Sir 
Sedley, ‘1 do really believe that, consummate 
coquette as she has been, she is now seriously in 
love with you. I have recently watched her most 
vigilantly ; and I am convinced of the truth of my 
statement. You know my tact in these matters ; 
and you know too that I have never yet been de- 
ceived. But what a triumph for you, to have 
subjugated this hitherto heartless dominator of 
all others’ hearts—to have rendered natural the 
very Queen of Artifice! I am really afraid, Fitz, 
that it will make you insufferably conceited.’’ 

With great modesty and much generous firm- 
ness did Mr. Byron combat the supposition, and 
deny the soft impeachment; but they made their 
impression, nevertheless: and straightways, he 
entered into an even more zealous fulfilment of his 
duties in the flirting department. 

We must now return to our heroine. 

** Do you know, my dear Lady Matilda,”’ said 
the bustling, volative, vacant Mrs. Colquhoun, 
who, of all the good things in this world, best 
loved a marriage ; and ineffably delighted to wateh 
its preliminaries through all their fascinating gra- 
dations, from their most mysterious germ, down 
to that final climax or anti-climax, a public sol- 
emnization : ‘*Do you know, my dear lady Ma- 
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tilda, I really must congratulate you on your con- 
quest.”’ 

But the lady made no reply; though a faint 
blush indicated both her consciousness and compre- 
hension of her companion’s speech. 

** Yes,’’ continued Mrs. Colquhoun, heedless 
of the sensation she excited, and equally careless 
whether she excited any attention at all; but talk- 
ing for her own amusement, without a thought or 
regard for that of her auditer—a very common 
infirmity in garrulous people: ‘‘ Yes, I am confi- 
dent that you have produced a very extraordinary 
impression upon Mr. Byron. Well, he is a charm- 
ing young man ; and it is a conquest of which any- 
body might be proud. If I had been unmarried, 
or indeed, if aught had ever happened to poor Mr. 
Colquhoun But, dear Lady Matilda, I hope 
that you will not allow your triumph to make you 
conceited—and, that you will invite me to the 
wedding breakfast.” 

From this time forth, ‘* The Two Flirts” 
walked together, rode together, sat together, read 
together, and sang together; in fact, acted as 
pretty a flirtation as ever was exhibited in a coun- 
try-house, for the amusement and edification of the 
rest of the society. As for Lord Ambleside, he 
never dreamt of offering any opposition to this ar- 
rangement. Mr. Byron was the heir to a barony, 
and of fifteen thousand pounds per annum; matri- 
monial qualifications which entitled him, in the 
noble earl's estimation, to aspire even to the hand 
of his own matchless heiress. In fact, everybody 
was perfectly satisfied, except the amorous Miss 
Temple, and the splenetic Lady Teviotdale, who 
could not forget her own ugly and unmarried 
daughter. 

Thus, for some weeks events proceeded: and, 
during all this time did Lady Matilda, in aecord- 
ance with her resolution, continue to feign the 
passion which she did not feel! No; she must 
have been a very bad person if she had, and should 
never, I promise you, have been a heroine of 
mine. But, what then was the result of her strat- 
agem?t How did all this extreme intimacy ter- 
minate? Why, in a very customary manner. 
She had not sufficient obduracy to enable her to 
execute the plan which her wounded vanity had 
conceived ; and the consequence was, that the 
snarer became ensnared, and the intended captor 
was converted into the actual captive. The poor 
girl was deeply, thoroughly, uncomfortably in 
love. 

** And now,”’ thought she, ‘‘ to what a hapless 
conclusion shall I have brought the perilous game 
to which my sorry spite excited me, if he should 
not entertain a real affection for me. But how be 
convinced of the truth of his attachment, even if 
he should unequivocally avow it? How repose 
an implicit faith in one, whose sole vocation it has 
ever been to profess the sentiments which he does 
not feel. While I have been weak enough to de- 
vote my whole heart to him, what is there to as- 
sure me, that he has not been trifling with me? 
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I sought him—unfemininely—weakly—culpably ; 
and vanity alone would instigate him to respond 
to my pursuit. Rightly am I punished for my 
levity and folly !”’ 

Nor were Mr. Byron's feelings much more sat- 
isfactory. 

‘* Sedley,”’ said he, one day, to his friend, ‘‘ Sed- 
ley, I am not happy.” 

** You !”’ exclaimed the other, in astonishment, 
* you! Fitz-Roy Byron, not happy? A minute ago 
I should have deemed such an occurrence impos- 
sible.”’ 

** And so should I, one month ago.” 

** But what is your sorrow !” 

** Matilda Morden.” 

‘1 thought she was your love.” 

“Ah,” replied Byron, ruefully, ‘that is the 
reason she is my sorrow. Love and unhappiness 
—they are synonymes, I fear. At least, I know 
that J live in a state of the utmost uneasiness. Oh, 
how unwisely have I acted! For the mere sake 
of a heartless amusement, and for the gratification 
of my idle, wanton, guilty vanity, have I now been 
for many weeks associating with this fascinating 
creature, and publicly addressing to her what was 
once my fictitious homage. But rightly have | 
been punished for my callous deception! for, to 
tae very being whom [ regarded as my toy, and 
my puppet, has my just fate ordained me to sur- 
render the custody of my heart. She has awakened 
in me feelings which I dreamt not to have existed ; 
she has changed my whole nature, annihilated my 
volatility, destroyed all my reckless spirits, and 
rendered me, I fear, permanently attached to her. 
Yes—I fear, because, captivating, enchanting, 
lovely as she is, I have too much reason to believe 
her to be a person with as little heart and passion 
as I once possessed. She seems to love me, it is 
true; but were she unequivocally to avow her af- 
fection—to proclaim it, and to swear it—by what 
process of self-delusion could I ever induce my rea- 
son to repose any confidence in her professions? 
How, in short, could I ever cajole myself into a 
belief in the truth of her, whose whole previous 
life has been one ceaseless career of deception ?”’ 

Such were the opinions and the apprehensions 
of ** The Two Flirts ;”’ and, to own the fact, they 
were not wholly devoid of either judgment or 
foundation. But love is blind, and love is omnip- 
otent, are two assertions that have been said and 
sung, repeated and received, until they have be- 
come established as facts. And facts, indeed, they 
must be, if causes are ever to be discovered from 
effects; for such is the conduct of the votaries of 
this precious deity, that it can only be explained 
by a religious belief in these attributes of his. 
None, therefore, will be surprised if the acts of 
Byron and Lady Matilda are found to be very in- 
consistent with their opinions. 

They had now resided together beneath the 
same roof above three months; an age in the 


history of the passions of volatile people. They! 
had outstaid all the guests they had originally | 


found there, with one exception. 





dale had long departed, finding that there was no 
chance for her ugly daughter at Vernon Cliff. 
But having heard that there was ‘‘ a very marry- 
ing young man,”’ at a neighboring seat, thence, 
by her diplomacy, she quickly obtained an invita- 
tion ; and thither, she still more quickly repaired. 
And, as there may be no occasion for again men- 
tioning her, we will at once state that she was 
successful in her speculation ; and that she most 
skilfully transferred to the shoulders of this nuptial 
Sinbad, a burthen far more tenacious and peevish 
than that of the Old Man of the Sea—and quite 
as ugly. 

Miss Temple and Lady Temple had departed, 
and, of course, Sir Sedley Manvers followed them. 
All had gone, with, as I have stated, one excep- 
tion, which must be obvious—Mrs. Colquhoun ; 
whom nothing could have induced to desert her 
present location, until she had witnessed the ter- 
mination of the chase, and the game fairly run 
down. No, if the cholera had entered the house 
in its most pestilential form, she would rather 
have voluntarily perished, than have deserted her 
post, ere she had seen the objects of her interest 
once firmly secured in the arms of either Pluto, 
or Hymen. And, to own the truth, as both were 
grand and effective terminations, she would not 
have been very particular with regard to the al- 
ternative: a wedding, or a buria!—they were 
pretty nearly the same. The only really impor- 
tant difference was that, in the one case, certain 
individuals wept in white satin, and in the other, 
in black bombazin. Both, however, were equally 
pageants—and better still, both were almost equal- 
ly exciting. 

Of course, this lady was of considerable use in 
the development of the drama. Everything that 
mortal being could do, to advance, and to hasten 
the catastrophe, did Mrs. Colquhoun. Her zeal 
was unflagging; it had a two hundred horse 
power. By every possible innuendo, and skilful 
artifice, for she did not want tact, she was perpet- 
ually directing the attention of both to their mutual 
fitness. She often reported the kind words, and 
expressions of eulogium, which had been uttered 
by each during absence ; and never tired of extol- 
ling the one to the other. Indeed, she carried her 
matrimonial meditations so far, as, when she had 
nothing agreeable to repeat, to invent the pane- 
gyric which neither had ever uttered. 

What with these wiles, and the headstrong in- 
clinations of the objects of her diplomacy, the 
course of true love at last conducted to a very 
customary termination. 

During one of those mild and pleasant days 
which occasionally occur in December, as though 
for the express object of rendering one additionally 
sensitive to the ensuing frosts, Byron and Lady 
Matilda were strolling in the garden of Vernon 
Cliff. Who that could have followed this pair, 
and unknowing who they were, have overheard 
their conversation, could ever have believed, that 
those two sensible people were, but a few short 


Lady Teviot-| weeks ago, volatile, wordly, and irrational! They 
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talked as gravely as a couple of mandarins, but 
far more wisely ; for the subjects of their talk 
were neither Cham-ho, nor Cham-he, the form of 
an obeisance, nor their sovereign’s consanguinity 
to the sun and the moon. Nor, yet more barbar- 
ous still, did they find their topics in that narrow 
and conventional sphere, which generally alone 
interests their class; but to the vapid and eter- 
nally hackneyed discussion of which only the most 
sterile, frivolous, and insensible minds can ever 
voluntarily adhere. No; their true, but unfor- 
tunately mutually suspected love, dignified them ; 
and their discourse assumed a high and intellect- 
ual tone. 

In the vast and stupendous works of nature, and 
in their mysterious and inscrutable relation to 
themselves, did these two examples of the occa- 
sionally elevating powers of their divinity, first 
find the food for their converse. But gradually it 
became more restricted ; and at last it entirely 
centred in their own feelings and passions. 1 
will not attempt to repeat the many flattering and 
affectionate sentiments which, while upon this too 
captivating and dangerous topic, Mr. Byron implied 
rather than proclaimed for the object of his hom- 
age. At last, the combustible nature of their dis- 
course conducted to a very usual termination— 
agitation ; which, in its turn, led to an equally 
inevitable result—silence. 

In this rather awkward and perilous predica- 
ment, they stood for some time; Lady Matilda, 
with her eyes bent obstinately on the earth, and a 
glowing and fixed flush on her transparent cheek ; 
and Mr. Byron as pertinaciously regarding her 
with an undisguised and passionate admiration. 

At last, Lady Matilda made a desperate effort 
to extricate herself from her too consciously ap- 
parent confusion and disquietude. 

** How beautiful are those roses!’ she said; 
** considering the period of the year, it is really 
quite wonderful to see them in such a state of 
perfection.” 


As she thus spoke, she hastily entered the hot- 


house, and plucked one of the flowers which had 
excited her sudden admiration. She then returned, 
and with a pair of scissors fashioned for the pur- 
pose, busily trimmed and clipped her prize ; and 
when this operation was completed, after having 
been prolonged to its utmost possible extent, she 
devoted an equal time and zeal to the arrangement 
of the flower in the attire of her bosom. 

With great interest and a profound silence, Mr. 
Byron had watched all these eloquent maneuvres. 

** T should like to have that rose,”’ at last, said 
he, timidly, and wistfully eying the coveted 
treasure. _ 

** You would like to have this rose?’’ half un- 
consciously repeated Lady Matilda, her former 
confusion rapidly reviving. But she quickly added, 
with great apparent gayety, ‘“‘ What would you 
give me, if I were to bestow it upon you?” 

All had been elysium ; every word, look, and 
action of Lady Matilda had abundantly satisfied 
him. 
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been forgotten ; and, for the last half-hour, he had 
been gradually approaching a crescendo of passion. 
At this opportune question—and a more judicious 
one than which, at that moment, she could not 
have selected, even if she had been inspired by the 
profoundest principles of coquetry—his fervor 
reached its orgasm; and exploded with an effect 
which might have shamed the finale to the first 
act of the Cenerentola. 

** What would I give you?’’ he exclaimed im- 
petuously: ‘‘all that the world—all that the 
universe contains—these would I give to you, had 
I the blissful power of bestowing them! But as 
I am but a poor and limited individual, I can only 
offer you my sole possessions—my heart, and 
hand! Say, dearest Matilda,” he continued, 
sinking on one knee, seizing her unresisting hand, 
and passionately pressing it to his lips; ‘* say, do 
you accept my terms of exchange’ That rose 
shall convey your answer. If you resign it, my 
happiness is eternally secured to me ; but if you 
withhold it, you exile me from your presence /for- 
ever.”’ 

She cast one long, fond, and yet investigating 
glance upon him. In the expression of tender- 
ness, and of truth, his eyes more than equalled her 
own: and in that moment, they stood mutually 
revealed, and believed. 

The goal was won! Fitz-Roy loved her! really 
loved her—She felt the proud consciousness—tri- 
umphed in it, gloried in it—and instantly the 
better mood and tone of feeling which affection 
and anxiety had conjointly engendered in her, 
vanished like a dream ; and all the factitious dis- 
positions, and caprices of the coquette, which time 
and indulgence had matured into a second nature, 
revived within her in their fullest vigor. 

The flush of delight gradually faded from her 
cheek ; and a far less captivating expression, that 
of self-command, assumed possession of her coun- 
tenance. 

“* There, take the rose,’’ said she, “‘ it is not 
worth my preservation.” 

Byron received the gift with rapture, and tes- 
tified his gratitude on the lips of his fair mistress. 

In this manner did the Two Flirts affiance 
themselves. 

But though Byron was delighted by her acqui- 
escence, there was something in its tone, and 
phrase, that grated upon him, even at that moment. 
But when the first intense ebullition of his passion 
had subsided, he became assured that, in her as- 
sent, she had not displayed the extent of feeling 
which he could have desired. He gazed inquiring- 
ly into her countenance ; but there, was upon it an 
expression of tranquillity that did not reassure or 
gratify him. Could he have seen but into her 
heart, what an entire content would he have ex- 
perienced ! But the face was a perjured dissem- 
bler; and while her mind was really revelling in 
an exulting sense of happiness, she manifested an 
impassiveness that was aught but gratifying to an 
enthusiastic lover. Several were the attempts he 


His resolutions and apprehensions had long , made to resume the tone of their former discourse, 
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but he received few responses, and no encourage- | you to tell me without the least disguise, whether 
ment from her ; and, consequently, an entire silence | it is true that, as he asserts, you really like him ?”’ 
quickly ensued. Yet, to do her justice, this re- And how did Lady Matilda reply ? 
Juctance to converse originated less in acapricious| [| will first tell you how she felt. While her 
wilfulness, than in the abstraction which the in- | father spoke, her face was crimsoned with blushes, 
ternal contemplation and indulgence of her happi- | her heart throbbed violently, and a gush of delight 
ness occasioned. The germ, however, of mischief | pervaded her whole frame. When he had concluded, 
and of wrong was in her countenance ; which, | her first impulse was frankly to avow to him all 
with a guilty waywardness, she had composed into |the deep and strong affection she experienced ; 
an expression of indifference, if not of levity. but, in the next moment, the perverse vanity of 
They reached the mansion, when Byron imme- | the obdurate and pertinacious flirt again unhappily 
diately sought Lord Ambleside, and having ac- | predominated ; and her wantonly delusive answer 
quainted him that he had reason to suppose that! was to this effect :—That she certainly did not 
lady Matilda was not repugnant, demanded his | dislike Mr. Byron—she thought him rather friv- 
sanction to their marriage. His lordship replied, | olous, it is truae—he was not so staid, or possessed 


that, if his daughter was concurrent, he could see of quite so much fond, as she could have desired 
no reason for interposing any obstacle—and thus '—but that she agreed with her parent in consider- 
the matter was arranged. jing him, in a worldly point of view, a suitable 
But Byron was not delighted, he was not even | parti—and, consequently, if her papa had no par- 
sure that he was contented ; and again he strolled | ticular objection, she—would marry him. 
into the garden to meditate upon what he had! Unhappy Mr. Byron! a pleasant time had you, 
done. Unconsciously he bent his way to the hot- during this flippant speech, in your luckless place 
house where Lady Matilda had obtained the rose. of concealment! Such, many worthy but rather 
He entered it, and seated himself | inquiring people would tell you, is only too often 
‘“* How intensely happy,’’ thought he, “was I the result of clandestinely listening to other 
here, only one short hour ago! And why am I) people’s conversations. Not that Byron was pre- 
not equally happy now ?”* |meditatedly an eaves-dropper. Heaven forbid ! 
He could not, or rather would not, answer the No; in every respect, with the trifling exceptions 
question. He feared to acknowledge to himself | of his eoxcombry, and flirtations, he was an excel- 
that a mere change in the expression of his mis- | lent, generous person, utterly incapable of an act 
tress’ countenance had revived all his former sus-| of meanness. The fact is, he had heard involun- 
picions—had induced him again to apprehend that tarily ; spell-bound by the intensity of his interest. 
she was a mere heartless coquette, who had really | Poor fellow! his feelings were far too lugu- 
neither truth nor feeling; but who had assumed | brious to permit an elaborate description of them 
the semblance of both for the sake of gratifying |to be at all agreeable to the readers of a light 
her unprincipled desire of parading him before | tale; or to be at all in harmony with the general 
the world as the slave and victim of her fascina- | character of the tale itself. Melancholy was the 
tions. prevailing feature of his mind ; and as it is the 
He had been but for a brief time abandoning | passion that makes, perhaps, the dullest picture, I 
himself to these melancholy meditations when he | shall only succinctly allude to it. All his antici- 
observed Lady Matilda advancing towards him. | pations were confirmed; he had discovered Lady 
The sight somewhat soothed him, for from her air, | Matilda to be the heartless, artificial person he had 
and the inquiring glances she cast around, he in-| apprehended her to be; she had been assuming 
ferred, what was the fact, that she had seen him | the semblance of truth and feeling, in the vain and 
issue from the house into the garden, and was now | selfish desire of inveigling him into an attachment 
wandering in search of him. But his despondency ‘to her. Yet this consciousness, grave as it was, 
was far from dissipated ; and he was still conse- formed but the less portion of his sufferings ; for 
quently uncertain whether to advance and accost the far greater part was occasioned by the humil- 
her, or to allow her to pass him ; for though he iating conviction that, in spite of his detection of 
could observe her, he was concealed from her | her deficiencies, and comparative unworthiness, he 
view by the shrubs. While he thus hesitated, he | still loved her with an unabated fervor. But he 
saw Lord Ambleside quickly approaching from | resolved that she should not have to glory in their 
the opposite direction ; and in another instant, the knowledge ; he would mete unto her as she had 
father and daughter met close to the hothouse. meted to him, and assume for her the insensibility 
““ My dear Matilda,”’ exclaimed the peer, ‘‘I| which he believed her to really experience. No; 
have been looking for you everywhere, as I have she should no longer suppose that he was the poor 
no common intelligence to communicate to you. | pliant creature she deemed him; he would show 
And yet, I dare say, that you do know that Byron | her that he, at least, could exhibit, if he could not 
has just been with me, and demanded your hand. entertain, an indifference equal to her own. 
For myself, I have no objection whatever to the | After breakfast, on the following morning, Lady 
match ; I think that in every point of view he is | Matilda repaired to the library, for the first time 
a very suitable person. But, as I have always for many weeks, alone. She looked mournfully 
determined that your inclinations shall never in| around her ; every object, almost every volume in 


the slightest degree be restricted, I now request | the room, reminded her of a person who was too 
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dear to her, to enable her, to support this un- 
wonted separation with even common regret. 
Besides, his mood and manner during the pre- 
vious evening had filled her with anxiety. What 
could have occurred to occasion Fitz-Roy, the gay, 
and of late serenely cheerful Fitz-Roy, the de- 
spondence which he had then exhibited? A senti- 
ment of increased uneasiness was the answer to 
this self-questioning. Little did she dream that 
he had overheard her flippant colloquy with her 
father ; but well did she remember the manner 
she had assumed immediately after she had ac- 
quired a conviction of the truth of his affection for | 
her. Upon a retrospection, in her now softened 
tone of mind, how ungrateful, how unnatural, did 
this conduct seem. Poor Fitz-Roy! could his) 
keen sense of this ill return for his impassioned | 
avowal have excited his dejection? Yes, such_ 
might be the sole cause; for, only too well did, 
she personally know that, to the sensitive feelings | 
of true love, the very slightest indication of a 
diminution, or even of a temporary suspension of 
affection in its object, occasions an acute sang. | 
In another minute of reflection, doubt became con- | 
verted into certainty ; and she stood remorsefully | 
self-convicted of being the source of her lover’s 
grief. Oh, how honestly did she then condemn) 
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glow! Hastily she quitted the apartment; and 
hurried into the garden in pursuit of her lover. 

Within the next ten minutes, in the most re- 
tired and sombre path he could have selected, Mr. 
Byron heard footsteps behind him ; and he turned 
discontentedly to confront the intruder. Lady 
Matilda was rapidly approaching him; her cheek 
glowing, and her eyes flashing, with animation 
and exercise. 

** Fitz-Roy,”’ she exclaimed, holding forth her 
hand to him, ‘* dear Fitz-Roy, I have been seeking 
you everywhere’’——and she paused and panted to 
recover her breath. 

A sudden gleam of pleasure flashed from his 
eyes, as he gazed intently upon her ; but it quick- 
ly disappeared. 

** 1 did not know that it was you,”’ he replied 
coldly, at the same moment languidly accepting her 
proffered hand. 

This uwnimpassioned reception was not what she 
expected, or could have wished ; but she was too 
highly wrought to be disconcerted by it. 

** Do not be so frigid,” she said, ‘‘ or you will 
compel me to suspect that your demeanor is not 
in accordance with your sentiments.”’ 

And as she spoke, she gazed upon him so affee- 
tionately, that again Mr. Byron felt terribly 


and hate her own levity! And tenfold was this tempted to relent. But he quickly mastered the 
painful sentiment increased, when she recollected | impulse ; and rejoined with much self-possession : 
how his unhappiness must have been strengthened | * Upon my word, you are very flattering; but 
and confirmed by the neglect which she had ex-|I confess that I cannot exactly understand why 
hibited to him during the whole of the previous you do me the honor of considering me a hypo- 
evening; for, piqued and vexed by a gloom which | crite. Ican aver that, until Lady Matilda was 
to her, in her then still exulting state of feeling,, kind enough to acquaint me, 1 was not at all 
was unintelligible, she had systematically ab-| aware that I was addicted to dissimulation ; nor 


stained from all attempts to enliven or conciliate 
him. 
During this contrite self-communion, she had 
stationed herself in the recess of a window, whence 
was commanded an extensive view of the garden. 
For a time, her eyes wandered unconsciously over 
the scene ; but, at last, they were arrested by a 
figure which both the distance and the foliage 
continued to render obscure. Instantly an im- 
pulse which is known only to love—and most fre- 
quently, to feminine love—assured her that it was 
Byron; and she watched it intently. 
was moving ; and at length it arrived in a nearer 
and more exposed position ; when her suspicions 
were confirmed. It was Fitz-Roy ; and, in spite 
of the space that still intervened, to her quick eye, 
was apparent something in his attitude and air, 
that indicated that his melancholy mood had not 
passed away. While she gazed upon him, with 
the most intense interest, he advanced his arm 
towards his face, and continued it for a brief 
while in that position, evidently in contemplation 
of some object which it sustained ; but which the 
distance would not allow her to distinguish. This 
object he then approached to his lips ; and again, 
a secret and indefinable feeling instantly assured 
her that it was he rose. 

What a thrill of delight then darted through 
her, causing her heart to leap and her blood to 
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-even now, can I in the Jeast comprehend what 
| object I have in such a proceeding.”’ 

Her flow and excitement of spirit had been too 
great to yet desert her ; and still, therefore, unre- 
buked, she replied cheerfully and tenderly, 

** 7 will tell you a very vain and fond conjec- 
ture of mine, which will reveal to you why I ae- 
cused you of dissembling ; as to the explanation 
| of the wherefore, that lies neither within my prov- 
/ince nor my power.’’ She then added with in- 
| ereased archness, ‘‘ I guess that you were thinking 
of me when I first accosted you—aye, and very 
kindly too.”’ 

** Really,’ replied Mr. Byron, somewhat 
startled and disordered by this sudden denuncia- 
tion and conviction ; ‘ really, I did not know—I 
do not know—whether I ought, as a gentleman, 
to plead guilty or innocent to so terrible a charge. 
But, pray oblige me by first acquainting me what 
is your foundation for it?’ 

“ Ah! that is a secret—but in the plenitude 
of my generosity I will reveal it to you. Allow 
me, then, in my turn to interrogate you. What 
was that object which some few minutes ago you 
held in your hand, and were kissing *”’ 

At this seemingly very innocent question, 
mirabile dictu, the clear brown cheek of the 
stoical man of fashion, which, perhaps, during his 
whole existence, had never before changed its 
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hue, became suddenly converted into a vivid crim- 
son ! 

Byron was indeed thoroughly confused—discon- 
certed—angry. He was vexed and mortified by 
the consciousness of his own discomposure ; and 
still more by this detection of his sentiments— 
this unceremonious plunder of the most cherished 
secret of his heart. While, however, he was 
meditating, and endeavoring to give words to 
some evasive reply, Lady Matilda suddenly ex- 
claimed, with an expression of arch simplicity, 

‘* May | beseech that you will be good enough 
to inform me what is that beautifully colored ob- 
ject?” 

And, as she spoke, she pointed to that portion 
of the male attire which lies about the region of 
the heart; and in the recesses of which conspicu- 
ously appeared a rose. 

** Oh, this !’’ exclaimed the baffled Mr. Byron, 
more confused and splenetic than ever, as he me- 
chanically withdrew his treasure from the place 
which had betrayed it; ‘‘ 1 am sure, 1 know not 
how it could have got there—it zs a rose, a faded 
one ; and,’’ he added, with a sudden recovery of 
all his self-possession, and a glance of malicious 
signifieance, at Lady Matilda, ‘‘ not worth my 
preservation.” 

As he thus retorted, contemptuously he cast the 
flower from him, among a little wilderness of 
evergreens which skirted their path. 

Lady Matilda only too we!l remembered who 
had previously applied those very words to that 
very rose; and her wounded spirit spoke elo- 
quently in the faint blush which suffused her feat- 
ures. But, in another instant, the crimson shade 
departed, and an unnatural pallor supplied its 
place. She uttered not another word; Byron 
made not an effort to propitiate her ; and they pro- 
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ing cordiality and sincerity, again for a moment 
she duped me ; and I credulously imagined that she 
really experienced the interest and the affection 
which her tone and her features so admirably as- 
sumed. But never again shall she cajole me into a 
betrayal of my tenderness; for, independently of 
all feelings of wounded pride and disappointed 
hope, how do I know but that, with a creature 
so volatile and wayward as she is, I may not, by 
a systematic and unvarying manifestation of indif- 
ference, at last pique her into a real and perma- 
nent attachment.” 

In the mean time, deep within the recesses of 
her own chamber, was again immured the forlorn 
and self-communing Matilda. 

‘* Thus, then,”’ she thought, “‘ are all my fears 
realized! thus, then, are all my dreams of happi- 
ness eternally annihilated! He to whom I have 
surrendered by best and fondest affections, is self- 
ish, froward, and heartless! God in heaven, help 
me! for such is my wretched destiny—or rather, 
so weak, so sorry, so degraded a thing am I—that 
I feel that I shall ever fondly love him who disre- 
gards, if he does not contemn me! Oh, how insid- 
iously did he steal into my heart! and now that, like 
a traitor, he has gained it, he discards the mask, 
and recklessly and disdainfully shows how little 
he is deserving of that prize which I, poor credu- 
lous fool! was only too willing to yield. But he 
shall not triuamph—if I cannot remedy, I can at 
least conceal my weakness ; and my actions for the 
future shall intimate that I am as regardless of 
him as he is of me.”’ 

These were the resolutions of the two flirts, and 
to them they adhered for some time ; as people 
unfortunately are more consistent in il! than in good. 

But in vain Byron addressed himself most as- 
siduously to Lady Harriet Gordon, one of their 








ceeded in silence until they arrived at the termina- 
tion of their path; when she coldly and formally 
begged that she might not interrupt his walk, as 
she intended to return to the mansion. Her lover 
made no reply ; but stiffly bowed; and she with- 
drew. He watched her, however, intently as she 
receded ; but no ‘‘ fond, lingering look’’ did she 
cast behind. Their first, but not their dast, rup- 
ture had occurred between them. 

As soon as she had completely disappeared, 
Byron slowly and carefully retraced his path ; 
anxiously casting scrutinizing glances on each 
side of him, as he proceeded. At length he ar- 
rived at the spot which he had well marked, and 
quickly discovered his lost treasure. Eagerly he 
clutched the rose, which but a few minutes before 
he had abandoned with so much ostentatious con- 
tempt; gazed fondly and sorrowfully upon it; 
then he kissed it tenderly, and concealed it within 
the covering of his breast. 

“Oh! how can I ever sufficiently regret,”’ 
thought he, “that so lovely and fascinating a 
being should be so thoroughly artificial? When 


new visitors; and in vain Lady Matilda flirted 
| thost vehemently with the Duke of Lancashire, the 
eyes of the two impostors often involuntarily met, 
and they stood consciously mutually detected. 
These moments, however, of renewed confidence, 
were rare, and only of too brief duration. 

Mrs. Colquhoun, as may easily be conceived, 
was for a time, in a state of positive desperation, 
at this altered aspect of affairs; for, prompted by 
her ruling passion, her quick eye soon enabled her 
to ascertain that Byron and Lady Matilda were no 
longer upon their former terms of concord. At 
first, she dreaded that their mutual estrangement 
might ultimately lead to a rupture; and there 
was not an effort which she did not make to recon- 
cile them. But when she found that, even in 
their most splenetic moments, no idea of breaking 
off the marriage ever entered into the head of 
either, she very tranquilly allowed events to pro- 
ceed in their present course. 

The party at Vernon Cliff separated; and the 
affianced couple, among others, went to London. 
It had been previously settled that they should be 





she first accosted me, with her endearing manner, 
and her beautiful countenance beaming with seem- 


united in the early portion of the spring. During 
_ the two intervening months they continued to asso- 
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ciate upon their recent terms ; there was no revival 
of their former amity ; it seemed to have vanished 
forever. 

Bat why then not separate?’ Why plunge 
madly into a union in which there appeared not 
the least prospect of happiness? I know not. 
Perhaps their vanity interposed. All the world 
had heard of their betrothment ; and consequently 
perhaps doth equally feared that all the world 
might say of each that his or her particular self 
had subsequently been repudiated by the other. 
Or, perhaps, their dormant affection was still su- 
perior both to their present unnatural state of 
estrangement, and to their apprehensions of future 
discords. I repeat, 1 know not. In either case, 
their conduct was rash and foolish. But one must 
not attempt to analyze, or explain the dissensions 
of lovers, or measure them by the rules of reason, 
or even by those of the very commonest common 
sense ; for if we did, we should only too often be 
most discourteously tempted to pronounce that the 
performers in them are more frequently asinine 
than rational. The self-delusions and obliquities 
of passion may be considered to be a most danger- 
ously democratic influence ; for, with an even 
more than American insanity for equalization, they 
remorselessly reduce the intellectual autocrat to 
the level of mental bondage. 

However, in the present instance, a word may 
be offered in defence of the course of my hero and 
heroine ; for in the inmost breast of either, existed 
a latent and criminating consciousness, which, in 
spite of all self-advocacy and sophistry, convicted 
each of having often wronged the other. The nat- 
ural result of this severe self-upbraiding was, an in- 
voluntarily mitigated condemnation of the conduct 
of the other. Consequently, both may have enter- 
tained, in spite of all their petty piques and caprices, 
such an opinion of each other’s character, as to 
justify a probability of their future happiness. 

They were married. And Mrs. Colquhoun was 
present at the ceremonial, and at the nuptial 
dejeuner. 

Weeks, months elapsed, but neither time nor 
matrimony increased their mutual understanding. 
If ever the French phrase, fausse position, was 
thoroughly applicable to a position, it was to theirs. 
Loving each other most dearly, yet was each, in 
the avenging consciousness of past deceptions and 
levities, eternally tormented by the apprehension 
of the indifference of the other. They had eyes, 
but they could not see ; they had ears, but they 
could not understand. Dearly, then, did they 
atone for their former frailties! Though they 
could not always be so obstinately blind as not to 
obtain occasional glimpses of the truth, yet they 
may be said to have lived in an almost ceaseless 
fear of their mutual insincerity. 

Time progressed ; and with it, the increase of 
their dissensions. Who, at one period, could 
have conjectured that Byron should ever have been 
compelled to resort to Tattersall’s, or to seek a 
refuge in his clubs, from the domestic bickerings 
of Lady Matilda Morden? Yet such was the 
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course which he was driven, or believed himself 
driven, to adopt ; and this desertion only conduced 
to increased dissatisfaction. In retaliation, Lady 
Matilda resumed, as a wife, with seemingly an 
augmented zest, those habits of flirtation which 
had rendered her so notorious as a maiden. But 
to this conduct, Mr. Byron very naturally thought 
proper to oppose his veto; and tenfold were the 
altereations which consequently ensued. 

They had existed in this state of connubial in- 
felicity for more that a twelvemonth, when their 
final quarrel occurred. Harsher and more re- 
proachful language had been interchanged, in the 
progress of their mutual exasperation, than had 
ever been previously uttered by either. At last, 
their dissension arrived at such a height that it 
was only terminated by Byron quitting the room, 
solemnly protesting that he would never again 
return to a house in which he had experienced so 
much misery. Until his departure, anger was the 
predominant passion which Lady Matilda had man- 
ifested. But as soon as the door had closed upon 
his retreating form, she burst into tears. 

‘‘And is it come to this!” she exclaimed ; 
“that I should live to hear him say to me that 
we must separate! Yet, for this result I believe 
I ought to reproach myself, far more than him. 
Still, I sometimes fondly fancy that we are mu- 
tually beloved; at least, God only knows how 
truly my heart is devoted to him. That we mis- 
understand each other, my conscience often assures 
me ; but the Aa/it of quarrelling, and of division, 
has been so long commenced and matured, that 
Heaven alone can tell how it is ever to be termi- 
nated! No longer do I look to the future with hope. 
Hope! the sentiment is up-rooted from my nature. 
I believe he is right—lI believe he would be hap- 
pier if I were divided from him—at least, for a 
time. Poor, dear Fitz-Roy! your peevish wife 
shall not be a bar to your entrance to your own 
house. It is but executing now the plan which | 
have so long meditated, and to which, sooner or 
later, I feel I shall be compelled to resort. Yes, 
this very day, this very hour, will I repair to my 
father’s, and reside with him, until my absence 
shall have restored to us both, our former feel- 
ings. God, who sees into my heart, knows, that 
not from my own unhappiness, but from the con- 
sciousness of Ais, I derive the fortitude to undergo 
this temporary misery !”’ 

In this resolution, she immediately ordered her 
carriage ; and then repaired to her chamber, to 
make the necessary arrangements. In a briet 
while they were completed ; and she prepared to 
depart. But in this intention, she had no sooner 
opened the door of her apartment, than a strange 
and confused murmur struck sadly upon her ear. 
She gazed inquiringly at her attendant; and her 
attendant responded by a look of expressive sur- 
prise. But neither of them spoke ; for there was 
something in the nature of the disturbance which 
riveted their attention to it alone. Lady Matilda 
descended, with some anxiety, a few of the stairs ; 
while the sounds of many steps, and many muf- 
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fled voices, evidently approached. She listened 
intently. ‘There was a noise, and a bustle ; but 
there was a solemn stillness in them, which at 
last succeeded in awakening in her a profound, 
though still a vague alarm. Rapidly she then 
again descended, until she met, borne by four men, 
on a rude litter, the body of her husband, disfig- 
ured by blood and mire! 

Senselessly, on the hard stone, without a groan, 
or a sound, instantly sank the unhappy Matilda. 

When she recovered, she found herself in her 
own room, extended on her own bed, and attended 
by her own domestics and a physician. For a mo- 
ment she looked wildly around ; but in the next, 
the recollection of the horrible incident she had 
just witnessed, returned to her, and she uttered 
the words, ‘* My husband !”’ The physician first 
attempted to impress upon her the necessity of tran- 
quillity, and then to address to her phrases of am- 
biguous consolation. But, arising suddenly, and 
gazing sternly on the humane equivocator, with a 
masculine vehemence, which no human being 
could once have supposed this feminine being to 
have possessed, she almost insanely demanded to 
be acquainted with the worst. 

In the conviction that any further opposition or 
attempt at delusion would only be productive of 
evil, the physician acquainted her that Byron had 
been run over by a cabriolet; had been much 
bruised, and his leg dangerously broken ; but that 
he still lived, and might recover. 

No power could then prevent her from imme- 
diately repairing to the chamber of her husband. 
Oh, how fearfully did her heart reproach her, 
when her eyes encountered the piteous spectacle 
which there presented itself! He whom she had 
left in all the vigor of life and health, he whom 
she now found that she adored, lay crushed and 
mutilated before her, a helpless, senseless object. 
And if aught could be found to increase the agony 
of such a sight as this, it existed in the dreadful 
consciousness that she might regard herself as the 
cause of this terrible catastrophe ; for, even in that 
moment of torture, she felt, that but for her peevish 
provocations, he might never have quitted his 
home, and consequently have been still a hale and 
happy man. But if this thought pained her ¢hen, 
what words can describe the remorse, the curse, 
that it afterwards became to her! 

I will not loiter in the chamber of sickness, or 
wiredraw a painful description of the physical suf- 
ferings of the husband, or the moral anguish of 
the fund and contrite wife. ‘The moments that fol- 
lowed his final restoration to his senses were 
painfully touching. ‘The agony which he had 
endured, and the peril in which he stood, had also 
purified him from the leaven of his petty infirmi- 
ties; the little frailties which were on the sur- 
face had been surmounted and replaced by the 
deeper and more solid qualities of his nature ; and 
strong, fervent, and untinctured by alloy, was the 





affection which they then manifested. While her 
head lay droopingly on his face, and their abun- 
dant tears copiously mingled, they dislodged a 
heavy burthen from their hearts, and expiated all 
their mutual follies. Like those rivers which are 
called into existence by some fierce terrestrial con- 
vulsion, their dormant and deeply latent virtues 
required a grave crisis to arouse them into a per- 
manent being. But the earthquake shock had 
occurred ; a knel] had sounded that had vibrated to 
their very souls ; and they were morally saved. 

For weeks*Byron languished on his bed of 
pain, gradually growing more feeble. At last, the 
physicians thought themselves bound to inform him 
that if he had still any testamentary provisions to 
make, he should immediately commence them. 
The unfortunate man submissively received their 
decree ; and giving a key to his disconsolate wife, 
requested her to repair to his library, thence to 
obtain certain necessary documents, which he de- 
scribed to her. 

On the outside of almost all the papers was 
some brief indication of their contents. At last, 
however, she observed one, that was folded as a 
letter, but unsealed, and without a superscription. 
She opened it, and discovered a small heap of 
rose-leaves, and the withered stem which had once 
sustained and confined them in the form of the 
most beautiful flowers. On the interior of the 
envelope were written these words : 

‘** The gift of Matilda Morden, now my beloved 
wife. May God ever protect and prosper her! 
and ultimately incite her to return the affection of 
her fond, and true, yet most unhappy husband.”’ 

Back to the couch of Byron, with this packet, 
and this alone, tottered the forlorn and conscience- 
stricken wife ; trembling beneath its light weight, 
as though she sustained an oppressive burthen. 
Before his eyes she exhibited its contents; then, 
reposing her head on his breast, unrestrainedly 
abandoned herself to her grief, and again bedewed 
him with a torrent of the bitter tears of mingled 
affection and regret. 

From that day a change occurred in Byron's 
condition ; and gradually he recovered his strength, 
until all his former health and vigor were restored 
to him. 

It were vain to attempt to depict the joy of Lady 
Matilda Byron. The extent of it may be best in- 
ferred from the description of the change which 
occurred in her subsequent conduct ; for she be- 
came, and has ever since remained, the truest, 
the fondest, and the most exemplary of wives. 
Her husband fully responds to her affections and 
to her virtues; and a happier or more united pair 
do not exist. 

And thus did the Two Flirts suffer until they 
had expiated the crimes of their youth ; for harsh 
as the assertion may appear to the thoughtless, 
and pompously didactic as it may be deemed by 
the flippant, I do aver that flirtation is a crime. 
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From the Examiner, l4th July. 
SHOULD HUNGARY BE RECOGNIZED? 


Tue Hungarian nation is taking steps to claim 
a recognition of its independence by the great pow- 
ers of Western Europe. The grounds on which 
this claim rests are unassailable. Not only ina 
legal view is the Hungarian cause strictly just, 
(its bitterest enemies not daring to impugn it in 
that respect,) but, notwithstanding all confident 
assertions to the contrary, the national government 
of Hungary is strong. It not merely commands 
the obedience, but receives the enthusiastic sup- 
port, of the great majority of the Hungarian pop- 
ulation. The existing struggle is not against 
Austria, but against Russia. The Austrians would 
long since have been driven from the Hungarian 
soil, had they not called in a foreign auxiliary to 
crush the nation they could not cope with them- 
selves. The Austrian forces, which at present 
occupy a small corner of Hungary, are quite in- 
significant in comparison with the Russian masses. 
Henceforward, at least, the war must be considered 
as a war of defence against a foreign invasion. 

The subjoined intimation is from the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times : 


Count Teleki has left Paris for London. The 
count has for some time past been most anxious to 
visit England, with the object, I believe, of not only 
an interview with Lord Palmerston, but also of con- 
ferring with some of your principal statesmen on 
the affairs of his native country. He has been pre- 
vented from doing so earlier by his manifold occu- 
pations and his delicate health. He believes that 


he will be able to throw much light on Hungarian | 


affairs and prospects, and add considerably to the 
knowledge of those matters in England. It is well 
known that Kossuth would be most desirous of es- 
tablishing intimate and friendly relations with the 
English nation. All who know Count Teleki de- 
seribe him as a person of superior talents, high 
honor, pure patriotism, and of moderation in his 
political opimons. He belongs, I believe, to one 
of the most ancient and distinguished noble houses 
of Hungary; and persons who heard him speak in 
the diet concur in stating that he was one of the 
most effective orators of that assembly. 


Would the Austrian government have any just 
ground of complaint, if Hungary were recognized 
by the great constitutional powers’ We think 
we are entitled to answer this quesiion by a de- 
cided negative. The Austrian dynasty has wil- 
fully thrown away all claims to the Hungarian 
crown. The Hungarian crown was indeed heredi- 
tary in the house of Habsburg-Lorraine, but he- 
reditary only under certain conditions, which had 
been originally laid down and repeatedly con- 
firmed (particularly in 1687, 1722, and 1790) by 
solemn compacts between that family on the one 
part, and the Hungarian nation on the other. 
These conditions have not been adhered to by the 
house of Habsburg-Lorraine, and the legitimate 
deduction is, that it has forfeited all claims to the 
throne of Hungary. 

The conditions were, that the person claiming 
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the throne of Hungary should be crowned with 
the crown of St. Stephen, according to the ancient 
forms and ceremonies, within the realm of Hun- 
gary itself, and should at his coronation take a 
solemn oath to preserve inviolate the ancient |ib- 
erties of the Hungarians. This was done by the 
ex-Emperor Ferdinand during the lifetime of his 
father ; and having complied with all the requisite 
legal formalities, he was beyond all doubt the le- 
gitimate King of Hungary. When he abdicated 
the throne of Austria in November last, he pro- 
fessed to abdicate also the throne of Hungary ; a 
step which he was as little empowered to take with- 
out the consent of the nation, as to change the di- 
rect order of succession. The present Emperor 
of Austria, Francis Joseph, has no claims whatever 
to the throne of Hungary. His father, not he, is 
the direct heir; and if this flaw could be over- 
looked, he has sufficiently declared his resolution 
not to accept the crown of Hungary on the ancient 
and constitutional terms, by the promulgation of 
that celebrated charte octroyée of March 7, 1849, 
which is totally opposed to the very essence of the 
Hungarian constitution. The Hungarian nation, 
for a long period, adhered to their legitimate mon- 
arch, Ferdinand; but, considering his notorious 
incapacity for government, they ultimately acqui- 
esced in his act of abdication, while at the same 
time, moved by the perfidy and cruelty displayed 
by the present representatives of the house of 
Habsburg, the Hungarian Lords and Commons, 
assembled on the 14th of April of this year, sol- 
emnly declared, without one dissentient voice, that 
that house had forfeited all claims to the throne 
of Hungary. 

This is a plain statement which it is not within 
the power of any one to refute ; and we are happy 
to receive new proof, while we write, that the real 
question disputed in this great struggle is recog- 
nized by writers of the highest authority. 

While the Austrian government could have no 
ground of complaint if Hungary were recognized 
as an independent state by the Court of St. James’, 
the advantages resulting to England from such a 
step can hardly be estimated too highly. A 
market, hitherto closed by the restrictive policy 
of Austria, would at once be opened to us. We 
are given to understand that an envoy, duly ac- 
credited by the national Hungarian government 
to the Court of St. James’, is now in London, 
with full powers to conclude a treaty of commerce 
on exceedingly favorable terms. This market 
contains no less than fourteen millions of custom- 
ers in Hungary itself, abounding in raw produce 
of all kinds wherewith to pay for our manufac- 
tured goods ; and it would put us into communi- 
cation with five or six millions more in the adjacent 
Turkish provinces. 

Among the various markets of the world in 
which British industry and capital find employ- 
ment and remuneration, none is equal to that of 
the United States. The English statesman who 
should secure to us such another market would 
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SHOULD HUNGARY 


be hailed as the benefactor of his country. Such 
a market is now offered to us. We have but to 
will it, and it is ours. 

Hungary, with its annexes, contains, as we 
have stated, a population of not less than fourteen 
millions ; and of these a great proportion of all 
classes, from the peer to the peasant, is wealthy, 
fond of comforts, and strongly prepossessed in favor 
of English manufactures. Their soil is the most 
productive in Europe. The great central plain 
has been computed to contain one thousand German 
square miles, or about fourteen millions of English 
acres. If we deduct (far too high a proportion) 
one third for the sandy districts, many of which, 
however, are by no means valueless, as they fur- 
nish soda in great quantities, there remain upwards 
of nine millions of acres of the richest black garden 
soil, from five to seven feet in depth. The smaller 
western plain is hardly inferior in fertility ; and 
those hills that do not abound in mineral treasures, 
offer in their slopes the most favorable aspect for 


. . . } 
the production of the wines for which, before re- 


striction supplanted free trade, Hungary was cele- 
brated. We may loosely estimate that Hungary 
could produce sufficient for the maintenance of all 
her inhabitants without touching upon the great 
central plain ; so that all the produce to be raised 
in this vast and fertile district is so much surplus, 
ready to be exchanged for foreign luxuries. 

But this surplus produce will never be raised 
if Hungary is condemned to be the slave of a slave, 
a province of Austria, which itself is in turn a 
province of the czar. Freedom is the soul of 
commerce, of agriculture, of material progress of 
all sorts. What an activity of production in 
Belgium, as compared with Austria or Russia! 
What a disproportionate consumption of foreign 
articles per head! Not merely are the inhabi- 
tants of the two great empires deterred from pro- 
ducing, by the restrictions imposed on the free in- 
terchange of the articles they could produce ; not 
merely are they checked, when they do attempt to 
produce, by false systems of taxation and absurd 
regulations of all sorts ; but there is wanting that 
indescribable something which distinguishes the 
intelligent man from the passive instrument, which 
enables him to associate for the completion of 
works of public utility, such as in their turn re- 
act upon the welfare of the individual, and furnish | 
him with the means of increased production i in a) 
still ascending ratio. 

Hungary can never become a manufacturing 
country. Her statesmen are well aware that it 
is far more remunerative, as well as congenial to 
the habits of her people, to increase the amount 
of the raw produce in which she abounds, and they 
exert themselves wholly in that direction. With 
a view to this, improvements in agriculture have 
been introduced, internal communications amelior- 
ated, and above all, the antiquated laws which in- 
juriously affected the tenure of land have been ab- | 
rogated. And it is now, when the fruits of all | 
these reforms were beginning to be felt, that liberty 
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and material civilization are alike threatened with 
destruction by the inroad of the Cossack hordes. 

Hungary must take its wares from others. The 
question is whether an impoverished Hungary shall 
be compelled to depend upon Austria for coarse 
Bohemian manufactures at an exorbitant price, in 
return for a scanty surplus produce ; or whether 
a wealthy and flourishing Hungary shall seek, in 
the market of the world, the superior workmanship 
of Birmingham, Leeds, and Manchester, in ex- 
change for its ever increasing stores of iron, wool, 
wheat, maize, rapeseed, hemp, tobacco, &c. &c. 
In such a country, under such a climate, produc- 
tion under free institutions would increase with un- 
paralleled rapidity. And after a few years of free 
and independent government, there is no reason 
why Hungary should not be as good a customer to 
England as the United States. 

The Hungarians have always been the consis- 
tent advocates of free trade. Diet after diet, both 
jin the present century and the last, has demanded, 
though in vain, this boon from the government. 
The separate counties, in their corporate capacity, 
have done the same. As a last resource, they de- 
termined rather to deprive themselves of Austrian 
manufactures than to submit to be excluded from 
foreign markets. When a responsible ministry 
was conceded in April, 1848, by the Austrian cab- 
inet, with a resolution to retract that concession 
at the first opportunity, one of the first measures 
to which this ministry directed its attention was 
the introduction of a most liberal tariff; and the 
present national Hungarian government is animat- 
ed by the same views. 

Even if the recognition of Hungary as an inde- 
pendent state were not dictated by the higher 
considerations of justice, humanity, and political 
expediency—our manufacturing population, now 
struggling to emerge from the depression of late 
years, would have a right to demand that the Hun- 
garian market, of which a glimpse is now opened 
to them, shall not be closed again forever under 
the leaden rule of Austria or the iron despotism 
of Russia. 

But above all, and even beyond these consid- 
erations, weighty as they are, Hungary would be 
a firm and faithful ally, united to us by moral and 
political as well as by material ties. Hungary is 
the representative of rational constitutional liberty 
and progress in the East of Europe, as England is 
‘in the West. It is, further, the surest and strong- 
jest barrier against the designs of Russia, which 
‘threaten not merely the existence of Turkey but 
all progress of civilization in those regions. Aus- 
tria has been found inadequate to fulfil that office. 
The Austrian empire is now, from the centrifu- 
gal tendencies of its component parts, undergoing 
a process of disintegration. In order to be any- 
thing more than a virtual province of Russia, it 
toe have to be reconstructed upon an entirely new 
| basis, of which Hungary must be the centre. But 
failing this, Hungary alone, if a very few years 
| of peaceful existence are secured to her, will be 
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more than sufficiently strong to act as guardian of 
order and peace in Eastern Europe. 





From the Examiner, 14th Juy. 
THE ‘‘ HUNGARIAN”? CORRESPONDENT OF THE 
‘6 TIM Es.” 


For some days past the Viennese papers have 
been full of bitter complaints that the foreign, and 
more especially the English journals, show no 
sympathy for Austria; and they have formally 
called upon the Austrian ministry to take steps, by 
means of the press, to diminish the general sym- 
pathy entertained in Europe for the Hungarian 
cause. 

Looking out with some curiosity for the com- 
mencement of this Austrian paper war, this new 
imperial campaign, we found it in Tuesday’s 
Times. It oceurs in the shape of a long letter 
from a person who calls himself a Hungarian, and 
who has the effrontery to assert that neither in 
Hungary nor in Transylvania have the Austrian 
forces lost a single pitched battle since the com- 
mencement of the war. The assertion shows 
either a singular capacity for saying the thing 
which is not, or a most extraordinary ignorance. 
By way of refreshing this person’s memory, we 
beg to tell him that the Austrians fought and lost 
pitched battles at Pisky, Herrmansstadt, Szolnok, 
Tapio-Biesko, Isaszegh, Gedolo, Waitzen, Nagy- 
Sarlo, and Tomasowatz; that every one of their 
generals has in turn fled before the victorious Hun- 
garians, and none more frequently than that mag- 
nificent swaggerer, Jellachich; and lastly, that’ 
the presence of Cossacks in Hungary is a pretty 
plain proof of the condition and prospects of these 
unconquered Austrians. On the other hand, our 
writer forgets, or perhaps does not venture to de- 
fend, the burning of Bo-Sarkany, the bombard- 
ment of Pesth, the attempt to destroy the noble 
chain-bridge over the Danube, the burning of the 
Jewish communities, the decimation of the Hun- 
garian hussars, the shooting and hanging officers, | 
prisoners of war, and peaceful clergymen, the | 
flogging of noble ladies, and all those other acts | 
of heroism which will give the Austrian generals | 
an imperishable memory in Hungary. 

The correspondent of the Times denies that the 
flower of the Hungarian nobility is serving in the 
national ranks. A sufficient answer to this stale 
invention has nevertheless been given, by a pub- 
lished list of forty officers, al] belonging to the 
families of magnates, who hold command under | 
the national flag. The correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, who furnishes this list, has, 
further challenged the Times’ correspondent to | 
publish a counter list of the magnates who serve 
in the Austrian army against Hungary. We look | 
with some curiosity to see whether this fair and | 
open challenge will be accepted. For our own | 
part, we do not believe that it will. 

The ‘‘ Hungarian’’ proceeds to record his to- 
tal ignorance of the transactions in question, by | 
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the cool assertion that both at Vienna and Jnn- 
spruck the emperor was compelled, by the Hunga- 
rians that surrounded him, to publish those ordi- 
nances, and sanction those acts of the diet, which 
gave the force of law to the reforms of 1848. By 
this fiction he hopes, perhaps, to cast a veil over 
the infamous duplicity of the Austrian court. But 
the ingenious apologist forgets that a physical 
compulsion, lasting continuously from the 15th 
of May till the 3d of October, is a difficult thing 
to believe in. It is perfectly true that on the 15th 
of May, when the Emperor Ferdinand recognized 
the principle of the Hungarian Jaws of 1848, there 
was a good deal of popular agitation at Vienna, 
But it is equally true that all the details of those 
laws were discussed and debated in the most per- 
fect peace, for three weeks together, in the Vien- 
na cabinet and in the Hungarian diet ; and that 
they were finally reduced to form, and passed in 
the strictly constitutional and parliamentary way. 
On the 10th of April the emperor, accompanied by 
his whole family, including the present Emperor 
of Austria, went to Presburg, and on the 11th he 
gave his solemn sanction and consent to the acts of 
the diet. On the 10th of June he was in Inn- 
spruck, and there proclaimed Jellachich a traitor. 
At this time there was not a Hungarian in the 
place except Prince Esterhazy, Count Batthyany, 
and Privy-councillor Zsedényi ; and it is merely 
puerile to talk of any compulsion, physical or moral, 
having been exerted over him by the Hungarians. 
On the 2d of July the Archduke Stephen, special- 
ly authorized thereunto by an autograph letter of 
the emperor, declared, in a speech from the throne 
at Pesth, in the name, with the knowledge, and by 
consent of the sovereign, ‘‘ that the treasonable 
practices of Jellachich and the Servians were looked 
upon with great dissatisfaction, not only by the 
emperor, but by all the members of his family.” 
On the 9th of September, in a public audience at 
Schonbrun, the Emperor Ferdinand again openly 
repeated the solemn assurance that he would nev- 
er violate the laws which he had sanctioned, and 
the promises which he had made. On the very 
same day Jellachich, at the head of an army of 
65,000 men, paid, clothed, provisioned, and armed 
by the Vienna ministry, crossed the Drave ; in the 
name of the emperor proclaimed the unity of the 
Austrian monarchy ; and entered his armed pro- 


test against the acts of the 11th of April,which had 


been signed by his sovereign as King of Hungary, 
which had been accepted by the nation, and for 
five months had had the full force of law. 

If the Times and its correspondent doubt the 
accuracy of these assertions, we can refer them for 
proof to the official pages of the Vienna Gazette 
itself. They may choose to call these events 
compulsion on the part of the Hungarians; we 
choose to call them unparalleled treachery and du- 
plicity on the part of the court. 

The ‘* Hungarian’’ finishes by a jesuitical fling 
at Kossuth’s private character. He will refrain, 
he says, from reviving the past events of Kossuth’s 
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life, which do him little honor. Kossuth’s friends, | failed, General Cavaignac, in common with Rus- 


however, do not accept this obliging silence with | 


sia, pressed England in November to join in en- 


gratitude. Two Hungarian gentlemen of the | forcing the guarantee of 1720 Both these notable 


highest respectability, M. Pulszky and Col. Bik- 
lessy, now in London, have, in the pages of the 
Times, openly called upon this writer to publish 
without delay all and everything that he knows 
against the character of Kossuth. They are quite 
prepared to give him his answer; and it remains 
to be seen what the anonymous correspondent has 
to tell. The Magyars have never dreaded public- 
ity. ‘They court it, for they have nothing to be 
ashamed of, and nothing to conceal. They are 
only too desirous to come face to face with their 
antagonist, who strikes under cover of darkness. 
They are perfectly ready to answer the challenges 
of Austria and her hirelings, whether it be in the 
field of battle or in the less turbulent domain of 
literary controversy. 





From the Examiner, 14th July. 
THE SCHLESWIG QUESTION. 


Tue pacific speech of M. de Tocqueville in the 
French chambers upon the foreign relations of his 
country has one weak point. It blinked the dan- 
ger which threatens European interests and peace 
from the advances of Russia. De Tocqueville, 
indeed, fe.. this when he hinted that any danger 
of this kind which does exist, regards the future 
more than the present, and therefore is to be met 
rather hereafter than now. As if it were true 
policy to let the giant wax strong ere attempts 
were made to limit his power, and place barriers 
in the way of his ambition. 

It was apropos of Schleswig that the French 
minister made this declaration, when taunted by 
M. Mauguin with taking a Russian view of that 
question. The taunt of M. Mauguin, however, 
hit General Cavaignae more than it did M. de 
Toequeville ; and the ex-chief of the French gov- 
ernment rose at once to exculpate himself, by de- 
elaring that France had, as far back as 1720, 
guaranteed the possession of Schleswig to Den- 
mark, 

Important as it is at the present moment to mark 
every leaning of France towards Russia, it is as 
necessary to pay attention to the avowed policy 
even of one of the most liberal of existing French 
statesmen. General Cavaignae covered his abettal 
of Russian interests in Schleswig by saying that 
France was bound by the treaty of 1720. And 
yet in the same breath General Cavaignae cava- 
lierly declared France no longer bound by the trea- 
ties of 1815. Why not annul one treaty as well 
as another? Simply because interest and incli- 
nation dictate to observe in one case what is repu- 
diated in the other. 

Now we have reason to know that General Ca- 
vaignac, in July of last year, offered to Russia to 
make common cause with the czar and with Den- 
mark against Schleswig; nay, to send 20,000 
French soldiers to aid the Danes. And when this 


schemes, either of which would inevitably have 


led to an European war, were resisted and defeat- 


ed by the firmness of Lord Palmerston, who, how- 

er anxious to terminate the Schleswig quarrel, did 

not think that it should be eut by the sword. 

The Schleswig question is not merely a consti- 

tutional one. It is one of a balance of power. It 
is simply whether Russia shall take possession of 

the Sound, as she menaces to seize the Darda- 

nelles. Denmark is avowedly the mistress of the 

Sound. But Denmark, especially since the sev- 
erance of Norway, is far too weak to maintain an 
independent power over so important a position. 

Denmark, therefore, is under the necessity of hav- 
ing a close alliance with some great maritime 
power ; and she has but England, France, and 
Russia to choose between. Up to 1773, Denmark 
chose the alliance of France. After that period 
Denmark became Russian in connection and in 
feelings. But with the development of the con- 
stitutional system and the liberal party, Russian 
influence over Denmark has been shaken. Liber- 
al parties and statesmen cannot put trust in the 
Court of St. Petersburg. Holstein and Schleswig 
have rebelled in a manner against being made over 
in future to the autocrat. But Russia insists and 
presses on the more that other states endeavor to 
eseape her influence or protection. And the events 
of 1848 have marvellously and fearfully served Rus- 
sia in these great designs. Who could have im- 
agined, for example, that the great result of the 
popular movements of 1848 would have been to 
make Austria itself a Russian province? Yet 
such has been the case. As Austria sought to 
put down the Hungarians and failed, so Denmark 
sought to put down the Schleswigers and failed. 
Both have called in Russian aid; and Denmark 
must lean on Russia to maintain her supremacy. 
It was the consciousness of this that prompted the 
marriage of the presumptive heir to the Danish 
throne with a daughter of the czar. The ezar 
gave, as dowry, his intervention to subject Schles- 
wig, and to separate it from Holstein. Ahd to 
this policy Russia has ever since held. To sepa- 
rate Schleswig from Holstein is infallibly to sever 
it from Germany, and throw it into the hands 
nominally of Denmark, but really of Russia. This 
is the policy that Russia followed then, and is fol- 
lowing now. 

An understanding has been come to at Berlin 
for the settlement of the pending quarrel, on the 
old Russian plan of rendering Schleswig a sepa- 
rate administration from Holstein. Prussia, threat- 
ened by Austria and South Germany, has consent- 
ed ; and in all probability the Schleswigers must 
submit, or carry on the war alone. No good 
result, however, will be obtained from a peace, 
whose conditions really satisfy no party, and which 
leaves an opening for fresh troubles whenever the 





state of North Germany is such as to provoke it. 














From the Spectator. 
ROMAN WELCOME OF THE FRENCH. 


Ir is with regret that we see leading journals, 
both in London and Paris, give currency to sys- 
tematically false representations as to the reception 
of the French in Rome. The falsehood, at which 
even the most exalted dignitaries of Europe do not 
scruple to connive, is one of the most hopeless 
signs of the day ; royalty has not outgrown that 
vice, nor statesmanship, nor journalism. We doubt 
indeed whether the respectable writers in the 
Journal des Débats would deliberately utter a 
known falsehood on their own responsibility ; but 
they are too willing to receive information from 
tainted sources—perchance profiting by what they 
would not coin. 

One statement is, that the French army was 
welcomed by the Romans, whom it had relieved 
from a reign of terror. Almost any person resi- 
dent in Rome before General Oudinot’s entrance 
into the city must be able to correct this statement. 
There had been no reign of terror, nor anything 
but a degree of quiet and order truly surprising in 
a besieged city ; but that tranquillity would have 
been impossible if the triumvirs had gone against 
the general feeling of the inhabitants. Of the 
triumvirs, Mazzini at least was accessible at all 
times ; yet he was not seized and given up. And 
as to the welcome, let us hear what says an ac- 
complished and perfectly trustworthy correspon- 
dent of our own, who was an eye-witness: he 
stood among the Roman people in the Corso, and 
saw a French detachment pass— 


Fine-looking soldiers indeed, dogged and business- 
like ; but they looked a little awkward, while the 
eople hooted and screamed ‘* Viva la Repubblica 
tomana!’’ When they had got past, some young 
simpleton sent a tin pail after them; four or five 
faced round with bayonets presented, while my 
young friend cut away up the Corso double-quick. 
At this moment some Roman bourgeois, as I fancy, 
but perhaps a foreigner, said something either to 
express his sense of the folly of it, or his sympathy 
with the invaders; he was surrounded and I saw 
him buffeted a good deal, and there was a sword 
lifted up, but I think not bare. I was told he got 
of. But a priest who walked and talked publicly 
in the Piazza Colonna with a Frenchman was un- 
doubtedly killed. 1 know his friends, and saw one 
of them last night. Poor man! he was quite a 
liberal ecclesiastic, they tell me ; but certainly not 
a prudent one. 

[In a posteript, our correspondent says—The 
priest is not dead, and perhaps will survive ; but 
another, I hear, was hewed in pieces for shouting 
** Viva Pio Nono! A basso la Repubblica !’’) 


Our correspondent missed the actual entry of 
Oudinot and his staff; but another passage shows 
with what feeling he was received, and what feel- 
ing his conduct was calculated to excite— 


I got back just in time to see the final dragoons. 
But an English acquaintance informed me, that in 
passing by the Café Nuovo, where an Italian tricolor 
hung from the window, Oudinot plucked at it, [dig- 
nified action for a conquering general !] and bade it 
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be removed. The French proceeded to do this; 
but the Romans intervened ; Cemuschi, the Barri- 
cade Commissioner, took it down, kissed it, and, as 
I myself saw, carried it in triumph amidst cheers to 
the Piazza Colonna. I didn’t follow ; but on my 
bolder friend’s authority I can state, that here the 
French moved up with their bayonets, and took it 
from Cemuschi, stripping him moreover of his tri- 
color staff. 

One hears reports of as many as eight Romans 
being killed for fraternizing with the Gaul, and of 
some of the French themselves having been assassi- 
nated. My friend told me, two shots were fired from 
a café in the Corso, when the troops passed that way 
at half past four, 


These angry feelings were national—not pro- 
voked by the conduct of the French soldiery, which 
was in general good. 

Now, what are the French about to do in 
Rome? General Oudinot had sent the keys to 
the Pope; but the Journal des Débats implies 
that an improved, a more candid and popular 
policy, is to be set on foot, now that ‘* honor’’ is 
satisfied. What our own government is doing, 
nobody knows. ‘The latest account from Paris, 
by the correspondent of the Times, is, that no 
protest has been received by the government in 
Paris, but only a note couched in the most friendly 
terms, and ‘‘ expressing a wish for some explana- 
tions touching the occupation of Rome, as also the 
period during which such occupation is likely to 
last.’” Meanwhile, to judge of Lord Palmerston’s 
conduct, his denunciation of the outrage on Rome, 
or his passive connivance at it, the English reader 
ought to know what really is the feeling in that 
city. 





From the Spectator. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK ENDING 14 JULY. 


Tue movements of certain royal and quasi-royal 
persons have been the subject of some gossipping 
controversy. It was said that the Count de Cham- 
bord and the Prince de Joinville had met at Vienna, 
in order to negotiate an allianee between the two 
French branches of the house of Bourbon ; but the 
report is authoritatively contradicted, with an air so 
empressé as to imply that the persons who were 
the subject of the report still felt sufficiently before 
the public to mind what is said of them. Again it 
was said, that M. Thiers has arrived in England to 
negotiate a marriage between the Duchess of Or- 
leans and President Bonaparte. If there is any 
truth in these rumors, we must infer that the royal 
class of Europe is incapable of profiting by experi- 
ence—cannot learn to know its own place ; but is 
pursuing its old routine of alliances between crowned 
families without much regard to peoples, instead of 
busying itself to reéstablish a position by tinder- 
standing the state of affairs, by promoting order, 
and by serving their nations. 





Rome has been completely taken into possession 
by the French, and General Oudinot has signalized 
his entrance by various acts of tyranny, sweeping 
and petty—suppression ofall public action or speech, 
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and paltry contests to put down the Roman tricolor. 
He behaves as a gloomy petit maitre, hoisted by 
chance on the shield of a Cesar. 

The Danes have signally discomfited their Ger- 
man besiegers at the fort of Fredericia; but we do 
not learn that the success has any very decisive 
effect in settling the endless international squabble. 

The allied Russians and Austrians hesitate on 
the march into Hungary, as if their course were 
not quite so smoothly triumphant as they expected ; 
it is supposed that they have met with a check. 





Authentic accounts from California confirm the 
earlier reports of the place—its Midas-like super- 
abundance of gold, its anarchy, and its starvation. 
The chief magistrate under the United States rents 
a house like a turnpike lodge, for 1,000/. a year; 
a cook refused 600/. a year. In point of morals 
the condition of the people is frightful. Meanwhile, 
the Mexicans propose to go out in armed bands; 
and it is quite possible that in such way buccaneer- 
ing desperadoes might outdo the soldierly powers 
of the Yankees. California may be a kingdom to 
some freebooting adventurers. Why not? Curi- 
ous, if the conquered Jand should prove the lure to 
bring back the guerillas of Mexico, and supply the 
treasure to pay bands of military outlaws in snatch- 
ing it from the model republic! 





From the Spectator, of 14th July. 
MADAME SONTAG’S REAPPEARANCE. 


Tue reappearance of Sontag, after a retirement 
of nearly twenty years into the shades of private 
life, is something like a revisit to ‘* the glimpses 
of the moon’’ by one long removed from sublunary 
existence. If the one is out of the course of hu- 
man nature, the other is out of the course of human 
affairs. We know of no instance of a similar re- 
turn in the whole annals of the stage. The name 
of Sontag had become historical, and her youthful 
triumphs were associated with an era that is past 
—an era anterior to the present school of Italian 
dramatic music. Many looked back to the pleasure 
of hearing and seeing Sontag, with the feeling 
awakened by ‘‘ the memory of joys that are past, 
pleasing but mournful to the soul’’—as to one of 
the sunny spots of days long gone by; and many 
regretted that this was a pleasure which they never 
had the advantage of enjoying. But that the en- 
chantress of former days should again appear be- 
fore them, with all and more than all her former 
fascinations, was as unexpected as the return of one 
already numbered with the dead. For almost 
twenty years Sontag has been occasionally heard 
of as the Countess Rossi, the wife of a nobleman 
of distinguished position, and adorning by her vir- 
tues and accomplishments the sphere in which she 
moved ; and we now learn, that in consequence of 
one of those reverses to which the highest are 
liable in these troubled and stormy times, she has 
found it necessary to resume the artist life she had 
80 long forsaken. 


It was very natural that she should choose Lon- 








don for this purpose; for nowhere were her 
youthful talents more justly appreciated or more 
warmly cherished, and nowhere had she left be- 
hind her a more vivid and enduring remembrance. 
She accordingly accepted the engagement which 
Mr. Lumley, with his usual sagacity, offered her ; 
an engagement which, it already appears, will in- 
demnify him for the loss of Jenny Lind. 

Madame Sontag appeared on Saturday, in Linda 
di Chamouni. Public curiosity and interest were 
highly excited; the theatre was crowded; and 
many persons distinguished in the circles of rank, 
fashion, literature, and art, were among the au- 
dience. We have never witnessed anything warmer 
than her reception. Peals of applause, mingled 
with exclamations of welcome, continued for sev- 
eral minutes ; during which she seemed overcome 
with emotion. The audience, who by this recep- 
tion paid her a due tribute of respect and sympa- 
thy, were roused to enthusiasm by the beauties of 
her performance ; she was continually interrupted 
by general bursts of admiration, and called again 
and again before the curtain, both during the opera 
and after its conclusion ; bouquets and wreaths of 
flowers being showered upon her from every place 
within range of those festive projectiles. 

Madame Sontag repeated the same character on 
Tuesday ; and on Thursday she performed Ro- 
sina in the Barliere di Sivigla—the part in which, 
on the 15th April, 1828, she made her original 
début on the same boards. On each of these even- 
ings the theatre was not less crowded, and the ap- 
plause, if possible, was even more enthusiastic than 
on the first night. 

That this success will be durable there is no 
doubt, as it is built on a solid foundation ; and we 
are convinced that Madame Sontag (if it is her in- 
tention to do so) is entering on a new career of 
triumphs as brilliant as that of her youthful days, 
and probably of longer duration. She is litule 
turned of forty, and evidently in the full enjoyment 
of health and vigor. Her person is elegantly 
formed ; her countenance of a most agreeable ex- 
pression; and her movements combine lightness 
and activity with ladylike grace and dignity. As 
an actress, it cannot be doubted that her powers 
are greatly increased since the days of her noviciate. 
For a girl of twenty, be she ever so precocious, 
cannot have the depth of thought, the intensity of 
passion, the soundness of judgment, and the know]l- 
edge of human life, which are the elements of 
dramatic power, and can be acquired only by in- 
tercourse with society and experience of the world. 
When Sontag was a girl, she was an enchanting 
singer but an ordinary actress. She took, indis- 
criminately, characters of every kind—Semiramide 
and Rosina, Donna Anna and Zerlina ; and played 
them all pleasingly, but without striking excel- 
lence, her dramatic deficiencies being covered by 
the charms of her voice. In the two parts, how- 
ever, which she has now performed, we discern 
intellectual development and matured powers ; and 
it will probably turn out that her range of charac- 
ters will be considerably circumscribed in conse- 
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quence of greater reflection on what is best fitted 
to her genius and capacities. These two parts 
are certainly of this description. Her Linda was 
the most pleasing and interesting that we have yet 
seen. The innocent tenderness of the young Sa- 
voyard was sweetly portrayed ; and the agony of 
grief and despair settling into maniac apathy was 
represented with the truth and power of a fine 
actress. The part of Rosina, though chosen by 
so many prime donne, is by no means an easy one. 
It requires great dramatic art to keep up the in- 


terest of the spectator in behalf of this girl—to 


make it always be felt that she is a young lady of 
condition, delicacy, and refinement, notwithstand- 
ing the course of intrigue and deception to which 
she is driven by the hardship of her position—that 
of a helpless orphan in the power of a hard and 
avaricious guardian, who endeavors to secure the 
possession of her fortune by a forced marriage. 
In this Sontag completely succeeded. Her manner 
was more quiet and serious than that generally 
adopted in the part; she seconded the plots of 
Figaro and the pretended Lindor more by passive 
acquiescence than by active participation—as if 
driven into them by grave necessity, not as if she 
entered into them with the zest usually exhibited 
on the stage by young girls engaged in duping their 
papas or guardians. 

Vocal qualities are too evanescent to admit of 
accurate comparison at distant periods. It is im- 
possible to speak of Sontag’s present voice rel- 
atively to what it was twenty years ago; we can 
only take it positively, as it now is. We may 
suppose that the voice of the girl had something 
of that young freshness which the voice of the 
matron cannot retain; but, setting aside this qual- 
ity, (which, after all, is often an imaginary one, 
arising from association with the actual perception 
of youth,) Sontag’s voice, as we now hear it, docs 
not want a single element of power and beauty. It 
is a true soprano both in compass and timbre ; 
having the silvery tone which is peculiar to the 
most perfect specimens of that kind of voice. It 
is full, mellow, and sweet, resembling Jenny 
Lind’s in the entire absence of shrillness even in 
the very highest notes—an absence caused by the 
freedom from effort or straining with which every 
note istaken. In the most rapid passages, each note 
is struck with the clearness of Thalberg’s finger 
on the pianoforte ; producing that beautiful articu- 
lation which the French call perlé, from its having 
the roundness, evenness, and smoothness, of a string 
of pearls. In cantabile passages, on the other 
hand, the ‘linked sweetness long drawn out’’ of 
every tone, is like the effect produced by the ex- 
quisite bow of a Paganini. In this respect Jenny 
Lind alone equals Sontag ; we know no other that 
approaches her. It proceeds partly, no doubt, 
from the natural quality of the organ with which 
she is gifted, but it must also be ascribed to the 
high artistical cultivation which that organ has 
received. Sontag had the advantage of a musical 
education which few obtain. At an early age she 
was placed in the Conservatory of Prague, long 


reputed the best music-school in Europe, and after- 
wards pursued her studies at Vienna, Leipsic, and 
Berlin, down to her appearance on the stage in 
the last-named city. With such gifts and such an 
education she came before the world, and was at 
once hailed as a consummate musician, able to 
rival Pasta and Malibran in every branch of the 
art. Since her retirement, she has not ceased to 
cultivate her art in private; keeping up with its 
progress, and obtaining larger views and concep- 
tions as her intellect has expanded. We can well 
believe, therefore, that she is now a greater artist 
than ever; and we believe, moreover, that no one 
else exhibits such a combination of the great qual- 
| ities of a singer—such a union of power and beauty 
/of voice, perfect mechanism of execution, refine- 
| ment of style, strength of expression, and boldness 
| chastened by knowledge and taste in the introduc- 
tion of graceful and appropriate embellishment. 

One circumstance in Sontag’s deportment on the 
stage struck us as peculiar, and unlike that of her 
fellow-artists. Instead of desiring encores, she 
showed an evident disposition to avoid them; 
frequently merely bowing and retiring in acknowl- 
edgment of a peal of applause which every other 
"performer would have interpreted into a call for 
_repetition ; and when she did obey the call, she 
made the repeated passage as short as she possibly 
could. This cannot be attributed to any desire to 
avoid fatigue, for nobody sings with less effort than 
Sontag ; but, like a true artist, she evidently feels 
that the practice of encoring is a barbarous one, 
interrupting and chilling the warmth of the dra- 
tnatic action, and destroying the flow and conti- 
nuity of the music. We know that artists in 
general are ready to admit this as an abstract 
proposition ; but their personal vanity and love of 
applause make them not only yield to but court a 
practice which confers a distinction on themselves. 
And too much approbation cannot be given to a 
performer who disdains a petty triumph gained at 
the expense of a principle of art. 








Correspondence of the Tribune. 
CANADA. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF THE LEAGUE. 
Kingston, C. W., July 31, 1849. 

Tue convention agreed unanimously to adopt the 
federative union of the British North American 
Provinces as one of the measures which it would 
recommend to the people of the province. The 
proposition was at first opposed by Mr. Gowan, 
whom I have already mentioned as a gentleman of 
great infiuence, as well on account of his activity 
and intelligence, as from his ancient connection 
with the Orangemen ; but it soon became evident 
that the feelings of the large majority were de- 
cidedly in favor of the proposition, and Mr. Gowan 
therefore consented to allow it to pass without 
division. The motion originally laid betore the 
‘convention, was, however, somewhat modified. In- 
_ stead of declaring absolutely in favor of the union, 
;the convention determined to appoint commission- 
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ers to confer with other commissioners, who are to 
be invited from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
In my last I sketched the principal arguments in 
favor of this measure, and the talking on Saturday 
was but a repetition of what had been said the day 
before. The great idea which the supporters of 
the proposition entertain is that of building upa 
great nationality on the northern part of this conti- 
nent, with a system of internal trade, from which 
foreigners shall be excluded by high tariffs ; in ad- 
dition to which they hope to put the French Cana- 
dians under their feet, and they, therefore, always 
connect the federation of the provinces with some 
new territorial division, which shall withdraw the 
island of Montreal and other parts of Lower Can- 
ada, where the British have a footing, from French 
influences, and unite them to Upper Canada, or 
part of Upper Canada, for the purpose of forming 
one state of the federation. If this were done, it 
would probably be a good thing for all parties; but 
except the makers of constitutions and boundaries 
themselves, no one can fail to see the injustice, not 
to say the impossibility of doing it now, without 
the consent of the French themselves—a consent 
they are very unlikely to give, to their own spolia- 
tion. As to the commercial system, too, it must 
be remembered that our great producers are farm- 
ers, and that they want an extension of markets, 


’ not in the direction of the Lower Ports, where there 


is little probability of their being put on less advan- 
tageous terms than others, but in that of the great 
cities of the United States. They want to have 
the choice between their present markets and those 
they would obtain by reciprocity or annexation ; 
and they would be further from these than ever, if 
our government should sour your people, by ex- 
cluding them from our trade, in order to patronize 
a class of men, who do not yet exist, and who can 
never be sufficiently numerous to create a demand 
equal to that which would be afforded by your cities, 
could our agriculturists only get to them. In truth, 
the great defect of the federative scheme lies in this, 
that whatever advantage it promises to afford, only 
suggests how much greater would be the same ad- 
vantage if gained by annexation to the United States. 
No man can shut his eyes to that; while it would 
equally entail upon us the expenses of a federal 
government, which is the great economical objec- 
tion to a union with you. The only thing we 
should save by federation, as compared to annexa- 
tion, would be our British feelings. These are 
doubtless strong, but they grow weaker daily, when 
they are in direct opposition to our desire for the 
material prosperity of ourselves and our children. 
It is something odd to hear the convention repudi- 
ating all interference of the imperial government in 
our affairs, and declaring in favor of provincial inter- 
ests only, while at the same time they declare their 
attachment to the crown, and their expectation that 
the people of Great Britain will expend some half 
dozen millions of pounds to consolidate the federal 


union, by building a railroad from Halifax to Que- | 


bee—British goods to be excluded from passing this 
same road, by protection to native industry. 





The convention congratulate themselves hugely 
on the unanimity of their concurrence in this proj- 
ect—for, as one of the speakers remarked with 
much naiveté, ** having come together, they must 
do something ;”’ and it was long doubtful whether 
the something would be at all commensurate to pre- 
vious expectations. Here was a great idea, at any 
rate, and it was eagerly seized upon. They have 
thus, too, got through some appearance of business 
without quarrelling, which there was at first great 
danger of; and this is another cause for rejoicing. 
In truth, they feared this so much that they have 
suppressed all attempt at discussion; and 150 men, 
from all parts of this large province, have acceded 
to the most weighty propositions as though they 
were, like the Siamese twins, moved by some nat- 
ural sympathy to will alike at the same time. But 
this has deprived their proceedings of anything 
which is usually understood to distinguish the de- 
liberations of a delegated body from a public meet- 
ing avowedly called for the purpose of giving pub- 
licity and éclat to a set of previously formed opinions. 
It remains to be seen whether the platform adopted 
by the league wil] secure the support of a party 
sufficiently large to give them effect. I see noth- 
ing in their determinations likely to become pop- 
ular unless it be the protection of home industry, 
which will doubtless secure a large number of 
supporters, and the reduction of salaries. 


THE POPE’S DECLINE. 

[We copy part of an article from the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, including a letter translated for the N. Y. 
Evangelist. It is desirable to know more about this let- 
ter—to whom it was addressed, and by whom published. 
—Liv. Ace.] 

The Pope may see fit to establish his throne at 
Bologna—upon the whole we would advise him 
to do so; for he will then be nearer Austria. He 
may even venture to do what we still decidedly 
think would be wiser, viz. abdicate, in favor of 
one of those four or five cardinals who are pop- 
ular at Rome. 

His course for the last twelve months has been 
most fatal for the interests, we wil] not say, of 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy and church, but (if 
the distinction may be allowed) of the Roman 
Catholie religion. What a spectacle has he ex- 
hibited to the whole civilized world! He who 
would not allow his people to join in the pan- 
Italian movement to expel the Austrians, and 
break the chains of their accursed tyranny, be- 
cause it would be making war against his “ chil- 
dren’’ north of the Alps, is willing to be carried 
back to his throne over thousands of his own 
slaughtered subjects, who had only stood up for 
the right of self-government. He must be a 
king—he, the vicar of the meek and lowly Jesus 
—no matter how much blood might be made to 
flow in the attempt ! 

Ah, this will prove to be the most dreadful 
blunder that Rome has ever made, next to that of 
refusing the reforms which the whole of Chris- 


| tendom demanded in the XVth century, and which 
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cost her one third part of her dominions in the 
century following. The inevitable result will be, 
to make vast numbers of intelligent Roman Catho- 
lies in Italy, and other countries where a purer 
Christianity does not exist by the side of Roman- 
ism, turn infidel outright. As Protestants, we 
could not wish Rome to commit a greater error 
than this. Next to the movement of Luther and 
the other reformers of the XVIth century, this 
will prove to be the most serious affair which she 
has had to meet. 

The views which we have expressed above, we 
have held from the moment of the hegira of Pio 
Nono, last autumn—a flight which was probably 
made for the overthrow of liberty at Rome, in the 
very way in which it has within the last few 
weeks been brought about. That these views are 
entertained at Rome also, we beg leave to cite in 
proof the following letter of Father Ventura, one 
of the most distinguished priests in Rome—for 
eloquence, for learning, for talent, and for love of 
liberty. It is by far the most wonderful docu- 
ment which the present crisis in Rome’s history 
has produced. It is making a great sensation in 
Italy, nor do we wonder at it.* 


EFFECT OF THE BOMBARDMENT OF ROME UPON 
ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


It is with fearful and bleeding heart that I now 
address you. Even as I write the French are bom- 
barding Rome, destroying its monuments, and rak- 
ing its people with grape shot; blood flows freely 
on every side; ruins’ are heaped upon ruins, and 
God only knows the issue of this lamentable con- 
flict. Some fear that if the French enter Rome by 
assault, the people will be led in their rage to mur- 
der the priests and recluses. In such case, what a 
glorious victory would the French obtain! What 
a fine restoration of Papal sovereignty would she 
effect! History teaches us, that in general restor- 
ations effected by force are not durable, and that 
thrones raised upon dead bodies and blood are fated 
to be overthrown by yet more violent convulsions. 
Of all the expedients for the restoration of the 
Pope discussed at Gaeta, they have chosen the 
most deplorable. 

But what most distresses the heart of every 
Catholic is that this restoration, supposing it to be 
effected, will, without firmly establishing the power 
of the prince, wound and perhaps destroy the au- 
thority of the pontiff. The cannon now working 
destruction in the walls of Rome, is as steadily 
destroying the Catholic faith in the hearts of the 
Romans. I have already told you what fearful im- 
pression the ‘* Confetti di Pio Nono mandati a 
suot figl’’+ have produced upon the Roman peo- 
ple; what hatred they have excited against the 
priests. But all this is nothing to the rage which 
the sight of French bombs has awakened against 
the church, even against the Catholic religion. As 
most of the bombs have fallen in the suburbs, ruin- 
ing the houses and wounding the families of the 
poor people, it is particularly those of the suburbs, 
that portion of the Roman people formerly the most 


* The translation which we use, is that of the Rev. 
G. H. Hastings, communicated to the N. Y. Evangelist. 

+‘ The sweetmeats sent by Pius IX. to his children ;” 
—a motto written upon the cannon balls of the French, 
which were borne about the city in processions. 
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devotedly Catholic, who now curse the Pope and 
the clergy, in whose name they see these horrors 
committed. 

I am far from believing that Pius IX. wishes 
these things, or that he even knows of them. I 
know that he is kept in such a state of isolation, 
that the truth in these matters cannot reach him ; 
everything is perverted before he receives it. | 
know that the poor Pope, surrounded by wicked or 
imbecile men, sentenced, as it were, to the depths 
of a citadel, is well nigh a prisoner, and very little 
master of himself. I know that they take advan- 
tage of the feebleness of his character, of the ten- 
derness of his conscience, of his state of nervous 
excitement, which subjects him to whatever influ- 
ence or impressions his courtiers please. 

But what I know and believe, the Roman people 
do not know nor believe. The people know only 
what they see and suffer. They see that the Aus- 
trians, with a prelate of the Pope, Monsignor 
Benini in the midst of them, ravage the Legations, 
bombard cities, levy enormous contributions upon 
the most peaceable citizens, exile and shoot the 
most ardent patriots, and reéstablish everywhere 
clerical tyranny. They see that the Pope has 
launched against the Roman States, as against 
some wild beast, four great powers, armed with all 
means of destruction ; and they will listen to noth- 
ing: they rise against the Pope and the church in 
that very name, and in defence of those very inter- 
ests, by which the Pope declares it his duty to 
reconquer forcibly his temporal power. Mr. Har- | 
court, in a letter dated Gaeta, writes,‘* Reason and 
charity are banished alike from Rome and Gaeta.”’ 
In those few words we have the history of the last 
seven months. The excesses of Rome, which no 
one pretends to justify, although to a certain de- 
gree necessary in times of revolution, have been 
surpassed by the excesses of Gaeta. Not a word 
of peace, of reason, of pardon. Not a promise to 
maintain public liberty, such as we had a right to 
expect from a Pope, and especially from the mouth 
of Pius IX., has come forth from that rampart of 
absolutism, that rendezvous of folly and wicked- 
ness, combined to smother the sentiment of charity 
and love in the amiable heart of Pius IX. 

I have just read the last address of the Pope to 
the cardinals. What impudence! what folly to 
have put into the mouth of the holy father, pom- 
pous eulogies of Austria and the King of Naples; 
the greatest enemies of the independence of Italy, 
whose very name horrifies every Italian! What im- 
pudence to have made the Pope say that he himself 
appealed to the powers to reinstate him on the throne 
which he himself abandoned! It was to say, ‘I 
intend to wage against my own people that war 
which the year before I declared I would not wage 
against Croats and Austrians, the oppressors of 
Italy.” Even the women raise this reproach 
against him ; and now, in witnessing the effects of 
this savage war of four powers against one little 
state, in seeing their husbands and children killed 
and wounded, you cannot conceive the rage of the 
women, the violent sentiments to which they give 
way, the cries of fury they vent upon the Pope, 
cardinals, and priests en masse. From this you 
may well conclude that the people have abjured the 
churches. They will neither confess, nor commu- 
nicate, nor assist at the mass, nor hear the word of 
God. One cannot now preach at Rome for want 
of hearers. No one wishes anything at the hands 
of a priest, or anything priestly. 

To me Pius IX. is still and ever the Vicar of 
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Jesus Christ ; the head of the visible church ; the! 
master, the teacher, the infallible interpreter of the | 
rule of faith and practice. The weakness, the | 
faults even of the man, cannot make me forget in | 
him the high prerogatives of the pontiff. But can! 
the people comprehend this? Can the people rise | 
to, and abide by, these theological distinctions ¢ | 
Alas! to the minds of the people the crimes and | 
cruelties of the man are the crimes and cruel-| 
ties of the priest; the faults of the king are the 
faults of the Pope; the infamies of politics, the 
effects of the doctrines of religion. 

My friends endeavor to conceal from me what is 
said and done in this deplorable scene at Rome. 
They would spare me the grief which such things 
must necessarily cause me. But in spite of their 
care, I learn that the whole youth of Rome and 
all men of intelligence reason thus: ** The Pope 
means to reign over us by foree. He claims for 
the church, that is for the priests, the sovereignty 
which belongs only to the people, and he believes, 
he says indeed, that it is his duty to act thus, be- 
cause we are Catholics, and because Rome is the 
centre of Catholicism. Very well; what is to 
hinder us, then, from becoming Protestant if ne- 
cessary, and then what political right can he have 
over us! For is it not horrible to think of, that 
because we are Catholics, and sons of the church, 
we must be mastered by the church, abjure our 
rights, receive from the liberality of the priests as 
a concession, what is due in justice, and be con- 
demned to the lot of the most miserable of people ?”’ 

I find these sentiments have become more com- 
mon than is generally supposed ; they have pene- 
trated even into the hearts of the women. Thus 
twenty years of apostolic labor which I have en- 
dured, to attach the Roman people to the church, 
are sacrificed in afew days! Behold, what I have 
foreseen and predicted in all my letters, come to 
ark And even beyond my worst forebodings ! 

rotestantism is, in fact, now planted among a por- 
tion of this good and religious Roman people ; and 
horrible to tell, this has been brought about by the 
priests themselves, by the miserable politics into 
which they have led the Pope. Ah! my dear 
friend, the idea of a bishop who rains grape-shot 
upon his diocesses—of a shepherd who cuts the 
throat of his sheep—of a father who devotes his 
children to death—of a Pope who means to reign, 
to impose himself upon 3,000,000 of Christians by 
foree—who means to establish his throne upon 
ruins, corpses and blood! This idea, I say, is so 
strange, so contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
gospel, that there is no conscience which does not 
revolt at it—no faith which can bear up against 
it—no heart which does not groan at it—no tongue 
which is not moved by it to cursing, aye! even to 
blasphemy! Ah! better, a thousand times better, 
have lost the temporal power, the whole world if 
necessary, than to have given such a scandal to his 
people ! 


Oh, if Pius IX. had been left to himself—had he 
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have gone to Bologna or to Ancona, or Civita 
Vecchia, where he would have been received as the 
messenger of Heaven. There he would never 
have rejected the deputation sent by the city of 
Rome ; thence he would never have launched the 
excommunication which has driven from the Con- 
stituente all men of timorous conscience—all his 
friends. Counselled to provoke the armed interfer- 
ence of the powers, he would have answered : 
** What is but indifferent in a prince, is scandalous 
fora Pope. It shall never be said that Pius 1X. made 
war upon his own people. 1 will never recover by 
force, what I can possess only in love. I will 
never consent that any one shed for me a drop of 
the blood of my children. Exile, a thousand times 
exile, and for life even, rather than appeal to the 
bayonet and cannon, which, in subjecting my peo- 
ple to me, deprive me of their love, and repel them 
from the church and religion.”’ Oh, if Pius UX. 
had but held this language! Had he but thus ad- 
dressed himself to the Roman people, they would 
have risen en masse—they would have sought 
out the pontiff—they would have brought him 
back in triumph—they would have been happy to 
live under such a prince. It was the surest, the 
most effective means of creating and establishing 
reaction. But this appeal to war, the presence and 
the horrors of combat, instead of producing reac- 
tion, have enfeebled, disarmed, annihilated it. 
Even those who were formerly for the Pope, now 
deem it just and honorable to answer war with 
war. They have repudiated Pius IX. as king, and 
begin now to renounce him as pontiff. 


of the French. How resist France! It is possi- 
ble that the Pope may enter Rome bearing a sword 
instead of the cross, preceded by soldiers, as if 
Rome were Mecea, and the gospel the koran. But 
he will never reign again over the hearts of the 
Romans. In this respect his reign is destroyed, 
finished forever. He will be Pope but to a small 
number of the faithful. The immense majority 
will remain, in fact, Protestants. They will prae- 
tise no more the Roman Catholic religion, so great 
will be their hatred of the priesthood. Our preach- 
ing will be of no effect. It will be impossible for 
us to cause the Catholic church to be loved, or even 
tolerated by a people who will have been taught to 
hate and despise it in a chief imposed upon them 
by force, and in a clergy dependent upon this chief. 
It will be impossible for us to persuade them that 
the Catholic religion is the mother, the instructress, 
the guardian of the liberty of the people, and the 
guarantee of their happiness. Those best argu- 
ments, those most in vogue to-day, those which are 
alone relished by the people, the arguments of facts, 
by means of which for two years we made religion 
to triumph over the most rebellious minds, and the 
hardest hearts, those arguments are now forever 
taken from us. Our ministry will become sterile, 
and we shall be hooted and despised where we are 
not pursued and massacred. The French, in this 





only been able to act according to the dictates of 
his own heart! In the first place, he would never 
have left Rome; or, if driven to that, he would 
hever have quitted the Roman states. He would 





fratricidal war, have left upon history one of those 


| bloody pages which humanity and religion must 
|expiate through long ages. 


It is probable that Rome will fall under this attack 
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Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in — and in this country, this 
to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the e e 


ition only of the current literature of the 


English language, but this by its immense exteat and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind in 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 
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